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The intriasic importance of tlie facts aud 
%iires so well presented in the following 
pages, ought to secure for this little book the 
earnest attention of the conununity, without 
introduction or commendation from any one. 
But, unfortunately, there is a degree of apathy 
abroad on the subject of milk-food, from which 
it has hitherto been impossible fully to arouse 
the public mind It is a matter of common 
conversation among our citizens ; it is a source 
of continual apprehension on the pai*t of moth- 
ers and nm^es ; it is fivipiently asserted in 
the newspapers; and it is the unanimous 
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declaration of medical men, that tlioiisaiLds of 
children annually sicken and die in this city, 
from the effects of bad nulk. And the same 
sad story is told, and the same medical testi- 
mony is repeated year after yeai-, aiid yet the 
evil goes on unchecked — because, by this 
traffic men can put money in their purses.'' 

Were placards to ^e posted around the 
streets of this city and its suburbs, announcing 
in glaring capitals that the inhabitants of New 
York, Brooklyn, WillianisLurgh, and Jersey 
City, pay annually the sum of three millions 
OF DOLLABS for adulterated and distillery or 
slop milk ; and nearly half a rnMUmof dMwra 
for the water with which both pure and impure 
milk is diluted; and that nearly two thirds 
of all the milk consumed in the above-named 
places is a spuriously manufactured article, 
would not the people, think you, reader, gaze 
at the appalling proclamation in utter incre- 
dulity or inexpressible astonishment ? Would 
they not wonder at the indifference of the 
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swindled Bufierers ; be amazed at that sLLence 
of our municipal authorities which is equiva- 
lent to consent, and exclaim, more indignantly 
than usual on occasions of outrage, " Where 
are the Police?^' But, fellow-citizens, these 
statements are diabolical facts and disgracefiil 
realities. 

The records of our city mortality for the 
last five or six yeai-s show an average number 
of deaths of about aeventem thouaamd. Of 
these seventeen thousand nearly one half are 
of children under five yeai*s of age, while 
inlants less than one year old make up almost 
one fourth of the whole number. Thus we 
may calculate, so long as the present order of 
things continues, with almost unerring cer- 
tainty, on the deaths of eight or nine thousamd 
diildren animaUyy which number wiU, of 
coui-se, augment as our population increases. 

We do not see, among the retmns made to 
the Inspector's office, any deaths from a disease 
called mUIopoiaon. The majority are desig- 
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nated as having died of convulsions^ maras- 
mus, diarrhea, dysentery, and cholera infan- 
tum* Yet physicians tell us, most truly, that 
a large proportion of all the above prevalent 
diseases ai*e caused by impure or adulterated 
milk. It is very difficult for unprofessional 
persons to perceive and understand the pri- 
mary or predisposing causes of infantile dis- 
eases* The immediate or exciting causes are 
sufficiently apparent : as taking cold, indigest- 
ible food, etc. But in most cases these excit- 
ing causes would only induce temporary and 
trifling indisposition, were it not that some 
morbihc agent or agents, operating like a slow 
poison, had produced a predisposition to dis- 
ease J and the force of the morbific iniiuence is 
proportioned always to the extent of the pre- 
disposition. The phyBimn can, therefore, 
readily comprehend how the habitual use 
of swill milk wiU so impair the digestive 
organs, and derange the nutritive functions, 
that, in the warm season, when the organic 
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fibers are relaxed, and the determination of 
irritation is from the external surface to the 
internal mucous membrane, tlie sligbtest er> 
ror in regimen may develop a fatal form of 
bowel complaint ; or iu case no material error 
in the voluntary habite and nnreing manage- 
ment is committed, how the young child 
shaU graduaUy pine away, decline, and die 
of atrophy, marasmus, or scrofula. 

In hundreds of cases the symptoms of pois- 
oning by swill milk are so obvious, that phy- 
sicians at once impute the disease to this 
cause, and prohibit the use of milk entirely. 
And to this abstinence from bad milk are the 
patients mainly indebted for their recovery. 
In my own practice I have every year grown 
more suspicious of distillery milk, whenever I 
have seen a child presenting a sickly appear* 
ance, loose, flabby flesh, weak joints, capricious 
appetite, frequent retchings, and occasional 
vomitings, irregular bowels, with tendency to 
diarrhea, and fetid breath. This assemblage 
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of symptoms is often attribated to worms; 
but my experience has fully satisfied me that 
slop milk is mucli more frequently tiie cause, 
I have known these symptoms defy all medi- 
cation, even of the Water-Cure kind, until the 
milk part of the diet was entirely abandoned, 
the parents all the while having the utmost 
coniidence in the special honesty of thm^ milk- 
man, and fuUy believing that nothing but 
" Pure Orange County," ever came into their 
houses. 

Infants and young children, however, are 
not the only sufferers from the swill nulk 
trade. Those who have ingenuity enough to 
sell the filthy secretion from slop-fed cows, un- 
der the name of milk, have also sufficient skill 
in the way of dealing to make a compound 
of swill nulk, calves' or hogs' brains, molasses, 
and chalk, which they sell under the name of 
"Sweet Cream." This, too, is always fresh 
from "Orange'* or "Westchester'* conntieB, 
" Long Island" or " Gonnecticat r* Those who 
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patronize ice-cream saloons, even the most 
fashionable resorts, would have a better assur- 
ance that vecA cream was employed in the 
preparation of cream cakes, cream pies, cream 
ices, and other dainty "delicacies," ii* they 
should personally see to the milking, and 
watch the pi ocess of setting, and skimming, 
and marketing, and cooking, with their own 
eyes. 

But this subject has not merely a sectional, 
it has a national importance. It is not in and 
around New York alone that fortunes ai*e 
made by the manufacture and sale of jivviU 
milk. All of our large cities, we have rea^son 
to fear, are extensively engaged m the nefari- 
ous business. And in most of the principal 
cities of Europe, it is known to be among the 
chief causes of infant mortality. ^And surely, 
if there were no other causes of infantile dis- 
eases in tlie civilized world, we would have no 
occasion to marvel that children are hurried 
from theii* cradles to their graves at a rapid 

1* 
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rate, however much we niiglit deplore that 
iguui aucc which imputes to a " mysterious 
Providence'' that which may more rationally 
and less blasphemously be charged to human 
cupidity and fraud. 

And here a principle of immense import- 
ance and of miiversal applicability suggests 
itself — the relations of property to humauity. 
Nothing can better illustrate the grand fund- 
amental error of the world's legislation thus 
far, than the people's acquiescence in the right 
of a rich man to get richer, although the busi- 
ness by which he swells his culi'ei's costs the 
lives of hundreds or thousands of his felluw- 
beings ; and this abuse of our social system 
has one of its strongest demonstrations in the 
spurious milk busmess. 

Uui' statute laws and city ordinances declare, 
and the common law ordains, that no man 
shall sell poison to his neighbor under the 
name of food or drink ; nor an article which 
is in any material respect different from what 
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it is represented to be. Yet Inioo hvmdred 
tiumeaad qvm ta of distillery slops are distrib- 
uted among our citizens every day in tlxe year, 
at foui' or five cents a c^uait, labeled " Pui*e 
Country Milk;' 

Nor is this stupendnons cheat done in a cor- 
ner. It seeks no hiding-place, but braves the 
open day. Even in the densely populated 
parts of our city, the huge piles of dai k, dingy, 
brick walls, from which thick clouds of smoke 
and vapor ascend continually, denote the dish 
tillery, where thousands of bushels of grain are 
dady converted into intoxicating liquor. But 
this is not enough. The object of the distiller 
is to get money. Why should he not econo- 
mize ^ lie has invested fifty or a hundred 
thousand dollars of capital Why should it 
not be made to pay to the utmost \ His prof- 
its in liquor-making, though great, can be 
vastly increased by using up the refuse slops 
in milk-making. Why should he not do so ? 
Whosoever alleges that humanity requires' of 
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him not to do this thing, must recollect that 
he iia^ iijjruj>eHy interest in the matter. 

The milkmen's cai'ts are seen, too, standing 
around the long rows of pestilential cow star 
bles, and going to and fro, at all hours of the 
day. And| what is more remarkable than all 
else, these things are seen by and known to 
all men in the city having authority in the 
premises ; to the Mayor ; to the City Inspect- 
or; to the District Attorney; to the Alder- 
men and Assistant Aldermen ; to the Chief of 
Police, and to the Board of Health. Why do 
none of them interfere i 

Should any poor man, whose whole property 
consists in a single cow, shut that cow up in 
a dark, damp, close under-ceUar, feed her on 
the slops of his kitchen, or even on the swill 
slops brought from the neighboring distillery, 
and support his family by peddling out to his 
neighbors lii'teen or twenty quax'ts of &2ich 
milk a day, does any body believe, that after 
the nature of his business was known, it would 
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be suffered to exist for a single week ? No. 
The strong arm of authority would come down 
upon him. He might beg or starve, and his 
family go to the poor-house or die^ before* he, 
being a ^oor man, and hence of little conse- 
quence in the world, would be allowed to 
cause the death of any body. 

But the rich man erects a large and costly 
edifice. He keeps one or two thousand 
cows on his distillery slops. His milk trade 
amounts to ten or twenty thousand (quarts 
daily. He is a whohsah dealer, and hence is 
not to be classed with the retailer above men- 
tioned. If the milk sold by the retailer should 
cause the death of om person he would be a 
fair candidate for the gallows, or liable to con- 
viction for manslaughter in some of its degrees. 
But the milk mauufactuied and sold by the 
wholesaler does actually cause the death of 
scores or hundreds; yet who ever thinks of 
arraigning him for murder i He walks in 
high hfe," flourishes among the upper ten," 
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goes in the first society," and moves among 
us a very paragon of respectability ! 

Let me draw a brief pictui^e. for bis especial 
benefit. Suppose a very poor man, who gets 
bis living, as tbe manner of some is, by selling 
ginger cakes — ^five for a penny — should, in 
order to enhance his gains, use old, sonr, mnsty 
flour, plaster of Paris, saw-dust, and impure 
sugar, instead of sweet, fresh flour, pure ginger, 
and good sugar, in the manufacture of tbe 
food he sells. Suppose, further, that this man 
should sell a penny or two's wortli of bis mer- 
chandise to some rich man's child — ^the dis- 
tiller's in Sixteenth Street, if you please — ^and 
the child should eat the cakes, and be thrown 
into a fit of sickness in consequence, finally 
resulting in death — would not summary pun- 
ishment be meted out to the offender, tbe 
villain^ the MURDEREn, on proof of such facts ? 
Is there, in any moral sense, any difference 
between the poor cake-vender, and the ^'ich 
swill milk-maker, except that the latter can 
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not plead the temptation of want, nor tlie pal- 
liating circumstance of seeming necessity ? 

Legislators have not yet, at least not gene- 
rally, become sufficiently intelligent nor hn- 
manitarian, to perceive the principle of eternal 
right and univei'sal justice, which asserts that 
no one man can have a better right to prop- 
erty than another has to life. As yet, In 
the most enlightened countries, almost the 
whole scope and tenor of legislation places 
the protection of property fer above the 
sanctity of life. On what other supposition 
can any one account for the existence of 
such a nuisance as a distillery aiuong us, 
or the toleration of the impure milk traffic^ 
which every body knows is carried on exten* 
sively among and around us? 

Our law makers and law administrators 
evade responsibility by aliecting some vague 
and indefinable regard lor the rights of prop- 
erty, the interests of business, the reserved 
rights of individuals, etc., as though nobody 
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liad any buisiness with rights save those who 
work mischief and scatter misery. The dis- 
tiller, too, has a way of proving himself in no 
way moraUy, though he may be pecmiiarily, 
associated with his own business. And, indeed, 
all parties to the fraudulent traffic seem to 
have conveniently easy and elastic consciences, 
which enable them to shirk all moral ac- 
countability. The distiller himself does not 
ditectly sell any of his swill milk. His hands, 
he appears to think, are clear enough of tiuU 
murder. He only sells his refuse slops to 
others ; or, rather, he keeps other pei*sons' cows 
on this food, at so much a head per week. 
For all he oa^ea^ his customers, who own the 
cows, may feed the milk they take away from 
the stables to thei/r cows or pigs, or eat it 
themselves. He hnowe they will sell it to the 
people under the fictitious name of "Pm-e 
Milk.'' But does his knowing it make it so ? 
Such is his "lower law" subterfuge. And 
then the peddler who owns the cows, has an 
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equally legitimate method of " whipping the 
devil romid the stmnp.'' He buys the milk- 
maldng slop, and pays for il The people buy 
milk made of slop of him. Isn't this a fair 
buisiness transaction ? It id no worse for him 
to sell it to the people w lio are willing to pay 
for it, than for the distiller virtually to sell 
it to him; and as for the label, Orange 
County," that is only the way of trade ; and 
so he logically twists himseK out of aU orig- 
inal or imputed sin or iniquity in the trans- 
action. 

But I am perhaps expatiating too largely on 
such thoughts as the reading of the work 
before us can hardly fail to suggest. I will 
remark, however, in conclusion, that the chief 
and great excellency of the work, consists in 
its giving a fail*, faithful, and impartial view 
of the v\ liole milk trade — its use^' as well as 
abuses. Other works have dwelt with just 
severity, yet almost exclusively, on the evil 
effects of impure milk. But this author has 
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given us a complete history of both good and 
bad milk. And unless our City Inspector, 
whose special duty it is to see to the abate- 
ment of all nuisances, shall turn his atteixtioxi 
officially to distilleries and their accompani- 
mentS| the cow stables, there is little hope of 
any beneficial change, except in arousing the 
public mind to the importance of pure milk, 
and spreading abroad such general informa- 
tion m will increase the supply of the pui*e 
ivrticle, for which purpose the work now com- 
mended to the public is admirably adapted* 
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ITiwt Establishment of Country Milk Diiiri('«« — Adulterated and Swill Milk— Trans 
portation of Milk over the Harlem, Erie, and UudAon Klver Bailroads. 

It is now about fifteeo years since the importance 
of this subject was first brought to the notice of the 
public, iu a series of lectures delivered by Mr. H. 
Hai tley, upon the use of impure and unhealthy milk, 
and its pernicious effects upon the general health. 
The facts that were then made known caused consid- 
erable excitciueiii thi'ougLuul Xew York and its vi- 
cinity, and the gentleman who had the hardihood to 
expose the evil with a view to its correction, me 
not only with the opposition of those interested ir 
the manufacture of what is called swill milk," but 
was actually assaulted lor hib temerity. The excite- 
ment, however, was productive of good effects, and 
resulted in attracting the attention of the public to 
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the best means for the removal of the grievanceB 

complained of. 

Dairies for the sale of pure comitry milk were 
then, for the first time, established, and despite the 
exertions of the distillers and others interested in 
the sale of the bad milk to injure them in every pos- 
sible way, they have succeeded, to a great extent, 
in supplying the city with the healthy article. It 
will hardly be credited that, at the time the subject 
was first agitated, there was not one dairy in the city 
for the exclusive sale of pure country milk, and the 
only means by which it could be obtained was by 
having it conveyed direct from the country, in cane, 
to the persons requiring it. In this way the custo- 
mer is always certain of obtaining it pure firom the 
cow, lor we never knew of a case in which it was 
adulterated by the farmer. This seems to be a prac- 
tice which belongs exclusively to our city dairies 
and milkmen. 

» 

111 factj 60 appreliensive are some families as to 
the quality of milk that is sold in New York, that 
they will not purchase it at the dairies, but must 
have what they require for their own use sent in 
from the country ; and these apprehensions would 
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aeem to be well founded, if we might judge from an 
in&tauce that receixtlj occurred in this city, where 
swill milk was furnished in place ui" the yum article, 
and in direct violation of the contract made between 
the parties. 

Hie great caution of such persons is not to be won- 
dered at, when we consider the deleterious effects 
of bad milk upon the human system, and particular- 
ly upon the health of infants, whose weak constitu* 
tions render them more liable to be affected by it. 

Milk is the principal article of food of all chil- 
dren, and when it is impure it is not reasonable to 
suppose that they can be healthy. Hundreds of 
them die annually in Kew York from sickness pro- 
duced by it alone; but as this is a subject that 
would require a separate chapter, we will leave its 
consideration iur another time. 

We have said that there are dauries for the sale of 
pure country milk in this diy, and we know, from 
actual experience, that it can be purchabcd as it is 
procured from die cow, but at a somewhat higher 
cost than it is generally furnished by milkmen. 
The number of personb and companies engaged in 
the sale of pure milk, is estimated at two hundred 
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and fiftjT) or about one lialf the number of tbose wha 
sell the impure kind. 

When we speak of pure milk in connection with 
city dealers, we mean to be understood as speaking 
only of milk that is not adulterated by the admix* 
tore of chalk or whiting, magnesiai molasBes, flour, 
starch, and other foreign substances, but which is 
simply dilated with water and flavored with a litUe 
salt to keep it sweet. After all, this dilating it with- 
water is perfectly innocent in comparison with the 
horrible, murderous system that some dairymen 
adopt to make the pure milk profitable to themselves 
and injurious to tlieir cubtoniers. Water weakens 
th<^ article^ but does not render it unhealthy and 
unlit for tlie use of human beings ; but when we 
come to speak of drinking a compound of milk, 
chalk, molasses (and some say calves' brains, but 
this we can not believe), it is another thing. 

The quantity of milk manufactured in this way 
is not so large as that made from distillery grains 
and swill, and which, as we have already intimated, 
forms about two thirds of the quantity consumed in 
New York, WiUiamsburgh, Brooklyn, and Jersey 
City. A great proportion of the swill inilk itself is 
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rendered even still more unliealtlij and pernicious 
hy adulteration. We liavc, at great labor and 
trouble, been enabled to collect the following sta- 
tlstics in relation to the amount of milk conveyed 
by the difterent railroads to the city. We find, 
from the freight account of the Kew York and Har- 
lem JEiailroad, that the quantity sent from the difier- 
ent Btations along this route exceeds that received 
over any other road. The milk is chiefly from 
Westchester county, which is said to contain some 
of the finest gra2dng land in the state of New 
York, and it is beUeved by some to be equal to the 
far-famed Orange county milk. The milk is by 
some considered as more healthy for children ; but 
this may be regarded as a mere matter of fancy* 
The subjoined table gives , the exact quantity re- 
ceived by the Harlem road, and the amount of re- 
ceipts during the year 1851. 



BeoetpUk QnulL 

Janura J $8^21 14 704,228 

February 3,332 04 666,408 

March 4,101 36 820,272 

April 4,938 31 987,662 

M*y 0,500 77 1,318,154 

June 7,124 08 1.424,816 



Total $29,e07 70 6,921,540 
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^ Roceipta. QniirtA. 

AnonDt brought fbrward.. $29,607 70 5,921,540 

July 7,646 94 1,609,888 

. August 6,457 22 1,291,444 

September 6,892 60 1,078,600 

October 4,963 68 992,786 

NoTember 4,688 89 917,778 

Deoember 4,618 96 922,792 



Total #63,120 89 12,034,178 

This table gives us 12,634,178 quarts as the 



quantity sent over this road in one year, or a daily 

average of 34,014 <^uai'ts. The revenue which the 
company derives from this one article of freight is 
veiy considerable, amounting, as may be seen by 
reference to the table, to $03,120 6d, 

Five years ago the receipts were not more than 
half as large ; but. so great lias been the demand 
for the puro uiilk, that during tlie present year there 
has been a great increase in the amonnt. For one 
day — the 11th of July, 1851 — we were informed by 
one of the agents of this road, the total receipts of 
milk amoimted to 40,800 quarts. The cost of trans- 
portation throughout the route is about one half 
cent per quart, and the milk is sent in cans capable 
of containing from ten to twenty, and sometimes as 
many as thirty gallons. To the fiacilities presented 
by this road for the transportation of milk, the pub- 
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lie are much indebted for the increased' supply ob- 
tained during tlie present year. As a proof of this, 
it is only necessary to refer to the following table, 
and to compare it with that already given. It pre- 
sents an accurate account of the milk receipts during 
the first six months of the present year : 



lieceipl*. Quarts. 

January $4,767 29 963,468 

I'ebruary 4,673 14 984,628 

March 6,602 86 1,120,572 

April 6429 07 1^26»814 

May 8,226 28 1,645»256 

June 9,647 96 1,909,690 

Total $88,946 59 7,789,818 



During the first six months of 1861 there were 
5,9219540 quarts of milk received at the Harlem 
Baihoad depot, or 1,867,778 less than the amount 
transported over the same road for the first six 
months of the present year. 

The amount of milk transported over the Erie 
Sailroad Irom the date of its opening in 1842 to the 
close of June, 1850, amounted to 53,713,244 quarts. 
In 1843 it did not exceed 3,181,505 ; but each suc- 
ceeding year it increased more than a million of 
quarts, and in 1851 the quantity supplied from the 
same soai*ce was 12,610,556. This presents an in- 
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crease of 9,4399051^ for the transportation of which 
alone $17,liio 20 were received. The following 
table, however, gives the montlily receipts, which 
will be found more satisfactory, as exhibiting the 
great iucrea&e which has taken place : 



January P,2u0 90 652,180 

i'ebruary 3,342 60 668,520 

March 4,208 55 811,710 

April 5.007 25 1,0U 1,450 

Mny 6,802 50 1.^^60,500 

June 7,1<M -iO 1,480,660 

July 8,431 45 l,r.8n,2rK) 

August 7,248 55 1,449,710 

September 6,784 20 1.146,840 

October 4,506 96 901,190 

NoTember 8,708 80 740,760 

December . 8,403 70 680,740 

Total $63^)52 78 12,610,556 



The increase for the iirst half of the year 1863 

is very large, being mure than one half the amount 
receiyed during the year 1851. The comparison 
may be made from the. following table, presenting 

the receipts during the iir^t six months of 1852: 



Receipts. Quarts. 

January ^•3,340 96 668,190 

February 3,463 05 692,610 

March 4,389 95 877,990 

April 4,995 75 999.150 

Mny 7,119 95 1,423,990 

June ■ 8,701 60 1,740,800 

Total $82,011 16 6,402,280 
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It is, comparatively speaking, a very bliort time 



Bince the Hudson Kiver Eailroad was opened, yet 
the amount of milk now sent over it Irom the diii'er- 
ent stations, to a distance of about eighty miles 
from New York, is very considerable. The road, 
it will be remembered, has not been more than 
tliree years in operation, and the receipts for the 
first two years were small in comparison with the 
amount at present received. The first milk freight 
did not exceed four hundred <^uarts, and the re- 
ceipts therefor amounted to about two dollars. Of 
the many stations along the route, the greatest 
quantity is sent from Sing Sing, Peek:?kiil, Starks- 
bui^, and Stuyvesant. The other stations are 
Dearmans, Tarrytown, Croton, Crugers, Garrisons, 
Fi^likiil, Ponglikeepsie, Ehinebeck, and East Camp. 
The annexed table gives the amount conveyed to 
the city by this road for the year commencing Au- 
gust, 1851, and ending July, 1852: 



Angnst.. . 
September 
October.. 
NoTember 



RoceipU. Qii arts. 

$G30,05 144,012 

610 26 110,618 

404 m 92,640 

887 68 77,184 



$1,882 86 480^ 
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Beoelplik Qgaitk 

Amount brought forward .. $1,882 86 480,264 

December 332 87 ' 76,084 

January 332 80 70,090 

February ''04 27 69,648 

March 373 82 85,220 

AprU 899 49 91,312 

Maj m n 168,896 

June 890 80 208,616 

Jjdj 906 12 207,112 



Total $6,118 48 1,898,138 



Tliis, it must be admitted, is a large additioD to 
ihe annual amonnt of milk consamed in the city. 
It tends to the partial decrease of the impure and 
adulterated milk, and we may look forward with 
hope to the time when, through the agency of 
steam, tlie whole traffic in it will be destroyed. 
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In the preceding chapter we gave the amount of 
milk brought over the Erie, Harlem, and Hudson 

Kiver liailroads during one jear. From tiioae sta- 
tistics, it will be seen that the supply received in 
the city during the three months of summer is more 
than double the quantity received iu winter. For 
instance, the number of quarts transported over 
the Erie Hailroad iu July of 1851 amounted to 
l,G8G32yu, wiiilc Jurhig the month of January of 
the same year it did not exceed 662,180. This is 
attributable to the scai'city of the proper vegetable 
diet in the winter season, and to other causes, wldcli 
will be explained hereafter. 

In 1841, as estimated by Mr. Hartley, the daily 
supply was about 45,000 quarts, or 16,405,000 for 
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the twelve montlis ; and of this but a very small 
proportion was pure. In fact, it was impossible 

tlieu to procure it Hum tlie country, for the whole 
business was monopolized by the swill milkmen* 
The quantity of the puie article at present received 
from the Country exceeds the aggregate of all kinds 
in 1841, when Kew York had a } pnlation of 
312,000. 

Wlieu it became generally known, however, that 
pure milk could be obtained at a little more than 
the price paid for the 7iia/imfactured article, all that 
could be transported over the railroads met with 
immediate sale. But still, strange to say, there was 
no perceptible reduction in the (quantity of the im- 
pure and adulterated kind, and the slop and swill 
establishments were as flourishing as ever till about 
five or six yeai's ago, when the daily disti'ibution 
was diminished by a few thousand quarts. This, 
though a triHing decrease, is still sufficient to prove 
that a larger supply of tlie pui e country milk would 
diminish the sale of the unhealthy kind, to a great 
extent, if it should not wholly abolish it. 

By the New Haven road, dui'iug the year 1851, 
there were 907,832 quarts sent to the city, the 
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transportation of which cost $4,336 69. This is 
email in comparison with the quantity received by 
the other roads, but it is only a few years since 
milk was first transported over it. The following 
table exhibits the monthly receipts during ISdl : 





ILeceipts. 


Quarts. 




43,406 




222 88 


44,476 




277 07 


55,412 




817 69 


68,536 






85,286 




500 40 


100,006 




674 12 


114,824 




652 61 


110,524 




362 40 


72,480 


October 


316 37 


03,072 




291 94 


68,388 




279 48 


66,896 




$4,886 69 


907,882 



The increase for the first six months of the pres- 
ent year (1852) is very large, as may be seen by 

the anDexed table. The (quantity received diu-ing 
that period was 621,220 quarts, or more than double 
the receipts for the first half year of 1851. 



Ree^pta. Qaarts. 

Jfumary $418 65 88,608 

Febniuy 406 42 80,884 

M«reh 489 51 97,888 

April 475 40 96,288 

Mfty - 60T 70 117^ 

JuM , 780 26 146,012 

Total P,126 97 621,220 



2* 
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The report ol' Llie freight business of this road 

» 

next year will, it is expected, show a still largef 
increase. The farmers whose lands lie sufficiently 
near any of the stations along the route, to enable 
them to transport their milk to Kew York, are only 
beginning to enter into the business with spirit. 
They perceive how profitable it may be made, and 
many who possessed only a dozen head of cattle a 
few years ago, are now rapidly increasing their 
stock to supply the constantly increasing demand 
for milk. The land is excellent, and peculiarly 
adapted for pasturage, and there is every reason to 
believe that in four or five years hence, it will 
become to Kew York what Westchester county is 
now. 

The milk received from Jersey is very limited in 
comparison with the quantity procured from other 
quarters. The country does not afford such good 
pasturage as either Orange or Westchester county, 
and the farmers do not devote so much of their 
attention to the raising of cattle. But although 
Jersey can not in any sense be called a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey," the city supplies Nqw 
York with a considerable proportion of it^ swill milk. 
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Several thousand quarts of this stuff are brought to 
us by the boats weekly, although, strange to say, 

the people of that city are themselves supplied by 
New York milkmen, who, we understand, furnish 
them with the pure article. This is certainly re- 
tnming good for evil, a Christian magnanimity for 
which it is hoped the Jerseyites will ever hold us 
in grateful remembrance* The pure country mUk 
is chiefly obtained from iS^ew Brunswick and Eliza- 
bethtown, whence it is brought over the railroad to 
Jersey City and thence to New York. The cost of 
transportation from Elizabethtown is six cents for 
every forty quarts, and eight cents for the same 
quantity Irom New Brunswick. 

The following is the report of the freight agent, of 
the amount of milk brought over the road from 
those places since the 1st of January, 1852 : 



Rsoelptt. Qnarto. 

Jtamxtj $84 96 42,680 

Febmaiy 120 96 61,760 

March 119 68 60,800 

April 133 76 67,720 

May 177 84 91.320 

June 154 08 78,560 

July 163 92 79,860 

ToUl .9945 20 482,000 
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In addition to tliiB, there are about one thousand 
quarts brought to Jersey Citj every day by the 

Eamapo and Paieiboa Kaili'oad, which, added to 
the foregoing, gives a total of 695,000 quarts trans- 
ported over the two roads firom the Ist of January, 
1851, to the end of July. From Elizabethport, the 
steamboat Red Jacket brings to this city 1,500 
quarts daily, and about iifteen hundred quarts are 
received iium Newburgh by barges. 

That our readers naay perceive at a glance the 
quantity of pure milk transported to this city ^-onci 
the country by the railroads and boats, we give the 
following table, exhibiting the daily average for the 
year 1852, down to the end of June : 

Beceipts. Quarts. 

Bj the Harlem road ^18 99 42,796 

By the Brie road 176 89 86,177 

By the Hudson River road 16 46 8,762 

By the New Haven road 17 18 8,418 

By the Jersey road 4 44 2,263 

By the Ramapo and Paterson road 3 00 1,000 

By steamboat Red Jacket 6 00 1,500 

By barges from Newbuxgh 7 60 1,600 

Total $448 46 91^18 

The apparent disproportion of the prices of 
freight by the various conveyances, is oatised by 
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the difference in the distance from which it id 
brought. We find from this table that there are 
91,418 quarts of pure milk received in this city 
daily, but it would ])e a great mistake to suppose 
that this milk is supplied as pure as it is furnished 
ti'om the country. Those only who are initiated 
into the mybterie^ of tlie milk trade here can have 
any adequate idea of the frauds perpetrated upon 
the public. We are certain we do not overesti- 
mate the quantity, when we say that of the milk 
used by private families one-fourth is water, and a 
mixture of chalk, llour, molasses, and other ingre- 
dients. There are a few companies in New York 
which sell the milk as it comes from the cow, but 
the quantity is very small when compared with the 
adulterated kind. 

A well-practiced eye can tell at a glance what 
proportion of water is added, and we have been 
informed by a person experienced in these matters, 
that he has seen milk one third of which consisted 
of water mixed with chalk, magnesia, or some other 
Bubstances, which gave it an appearance of consist- 
ency. The adulteration of milk, however, is too 
important a matter to be discussed in a single 
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chapter. AVe merely mean to show here, tliat the 
quantity of country milk, both pure and adulter- 
ated, consumed daily, exceeds 1UU,UU0 quarts, for 
wliicli about $6,000 is paid, by private families, 
hotels, confectionaries, restaurants, etc* It must 
not, however, be supposed that the practice of adul- 
teration is confined to country milk, for a large 
proportion of the produce of the swill stables ia 
subjected to the same process. The niuety thou- 
sand quarts sent in from the country, is increased 
to about one hundred and twenty thousand, with 
the aid of the ingredients already named. 
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Wb have already Btated that the swill milk daily 
conBumed in this citj, WiUiamsborgh, JBrookljn, 

and Jersey City equaled about two thirds the (juan-w 
tity of the pnre conntry article, that is, near one 
hundred and eighty thousand quarts. Ihis, how- 
ever, it must be understood, is not produced in 
liTew York alone, for there are extensive cow stables 
in the neighboring cities, irom which the city re- 
ceives large supplies by steamboats. Every niuru- 
ing about three o'clock, the boats upon the different 
ferries are crowded with milk wagons coming firom 
the " sister cities" to distribute the poison among 
our people. Some of these vehicles are labeled 
" Pure Country Milk," " Westchester County 
Milk," " Orange County Alilk," etc., so that those 
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who receive it are under the impression that it is 
the pure article with which they are supplied. This 
system of deception, although frequently exposed 
through the press, is still in fatally successful ope- 
ration* It is true, that some of the milkmen driving 
these wagons do supply their customers with excel- 
lent milk, but the number is very small when com- 
pared with those who do not. There was one man 
engaged in the business whu put up a notice tliat 
he sold " only pure milk and water^^ and so implicit 
was the confidence placed in his word that his 
business was very extensive. 

We have computed, as accurately as possible, the 
number of cows on this island which are fed upon 
grain^ swill, and other slops, and find them amount- 
ing to about four thousand. Of these, more than 
one-hall' are kept in stables connected with distiller- 
ies, and the remainder are to be i'uund in various 
sections of the city where stable rent is cheap. 
Some are as far as three and four miles beyond tlie 
city limits, and to these the swill is carried in bar- 
rels upon carts. The most extensive distillery in 
the city is that owned by a Mr. Johnson, at the foot 
of Sixteenth Street, on the North Biver. It pro- 
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duces more swill than any other in ]N^ew York, and 
it is said, eyen more than any other in the United 
States. Whether this is correct or not, it is not 
necessary to iiiq^uire, but of one thing we are certain, 
that it is one of the greatest nuisances which has 
ever been tolerated by our authorities. 

We do not refer to the manufacture of spirits, for 
with that we have nothing to do in this connection, 
we simply allude to the production of swill for the 
use of cattle, and the evils inflicted on the commu- 
nity thereby. Thousands of barrels of this horrible 
stuft' are consumed weekly by the miserable-looking 
and diseased animals confined in the stables to which 
we have referred. This, of course, is a source of 
considerable revenue to the owner of the distillery, 
whose interest it is to support sale of the swill 
milk, and to discountenance that of the pure article 
from the country. He makes tliousauds of dollars 
yearly by this branch of his business alone. The 
price paid for the board of each cow is six cents per 
day, or a1)out twenty dollars a-year, and, estimating 
the number of cows kept in the Sixteenth Street 
stables at two thousand, the yearly income will be 
found to amount to forty thousand dollars. This is 
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an immense sum of money, and it would require 
more than ordinary gtrengtli of principle to resign a 
business so lucrative, horn motives of public pbilan- 

tliropy. 

The sale of swill, as we have stated, is not confined 

to the stable in the immediate vicinity of the distil- 
lery, but extendo even to a distance of three or four 
miles from the city. Some of our readers, doubt- 
less, have seen the vehicles in which it is carried — 
lieavy lumbering carts, witli one or two barrels, be- 
smeared with swill and dirt, and emitting a most 
offensive odor. They are di*awn each by one old, 
broken-down, spavined horse, and occasionally by a 
team of oxen. Crowds of these carts during swill 
days" may be seen ai*ouud the distilleries, waiting 
their turn, and so large is the quantity sold in this 
way that a whole day is often consumed in its distri- 
bution. The price per barrel is about a shilling, and N 
many thousand barrels are disposed of weekly for 
the use of cows and pigs. 

As the only object of the men who keep these 
cows is, to turn them to the most profitable account, 
the expense is curtailed in every possible way. 
They are allowed no straw for bedding, but a very 
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small quantity of dry feed, coiisibtixig of hay and 
grain, is given them, and the floor on which they are 
compelled to lie, is generally covered with ordure. 

As comparatively little is known of tlie internal 
arrangements and general management of these 
establishments, we will give a description of the one 
to which we have referred as the largest in the city. 
This stable is situated at the loot of Sixteenth Street, 
between the Tenth Avenue and the Isorth River, 
The buildings and ground are owned by Mr. John- 
son, the proprietor of the distillery adjoining, from 
which the cattle are suppiied with the swill or slop. 
There are, properly speaking, three stables running 
parallel with each other, from the avenue to the 
river. They were all originally constructed of 
wood, but it was thought prudent, in consequence 
of a fire which brok€!^>ut in one of them about tour 
years ago, and which destroyed a considerable 
amount of property, to rebuild some of them with 
brick. Their length is from five hundred to seven 
hundred feet, and each one is made to contain be- 
tween six and seven hundred cows. Their appear- 
ance outside is any thing but inviting, and the 
stench can sometimes be perceived at a distance of 
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u mile; but tlie exterior, disgustini; m.^ it is, conv^eys 
no adequate conception of the interior. 

The cows are ranged in consecutive rows, of four- 
teen or fifteen to a row, and are separated by wood- 
en partitions which do not extend further than the 
animals' shoulders. At the head of each row is the 
trough which contains the swill, and to one of the 
boards which forms the irame-work immediately 
above this, the cows are secured by a rope fastened 
round their necks. The unfortunate animals are bo 
placed as to be almost constantly over this trough, 
except when lying down ; and even that position, [ 
instead of affording them rest, only snbjects them | 
to a new torture, for the ground-floor of these stables 
is saturated usually with animal filth. It is almost 
needless to state that stables kept in this condition 
can not be wholesome, and that the atmosphere 
which pervades them would, of itself, be sufficient 
to taint the milk, and render it unfit for use. The 
ceiling is irom seven to eight feet high, and gener- 
ally at one end of the stalls is a small room where 
the cans, and other utensils required in the business^ 
are kept. 

This room serves also the purposes of an office, 
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aad altliougli it is something cleaner than the ad- 
joining stalls, it is not free from the stench. As 
ground rent in this locality is very high, the econo- 
mj of space is a great desideratum. Ihus the same 
building in M^hich the cows are kept is also nsed as 
a stable for the horses employed on the milk routes. 
They are, however, more carefully tended, get better 
food, and their stables are kept cleaner. The cows 
are occasionally fed with hay and grain, bnt the 
latter is always mixed with the slops in their trough, 
and the former is most sparingly distributed. Wlien 
the swill is first served it is often scalding hot, and 
a new cow^ recj[uires some days before it can drink it 
in that condition. It instinctively shrinks from the 
trough when the disgusting liquid is pomred in, but 
in the course of a w eek or two it becomes accustom- 
ed to it, and, finally, drinks it with an evident relish. 
The appearance of the animal after a few weeks' 
feeding upon this stufi* is most disgusting; the 
month and nostrils are all besmeared, the eyes as- 
sume a leaden expression, indicative of that stupid- 
ity which is generally the consequence of intemper- 
ance. The swill is a strong stimulant, and its effect 
upon the constitution and health of the animal, is 
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Bometliiiig similar to alcoholic di-iiikb upon tlie 
human system. Of this swill, each cow drinks 
about twenty-five or thirty gaUons per day, so that 
the total consumption in the stables is about fii'ty or 
sixty thonBand gallons. The quantity of milk given 
upon this food, varies &om five to twenty-five quarts 
daily, that is, in every twenty-four hours. 

The cows are milked twice, once at three o'clock 
in the morning, and once at two or three in the 
afternuon. 

The operation of milking in these stables is as 
peculiar as it is disgusting. At the appointed time, 
the man who is specially engaged for this purpose 
enters the stable with a pail or can, and, raising the 
cow from the filth in which she has been lying, and 
with which she is covered, commences the milking 
process. About eight or ten minutes are generally 
required to milk a cow, but the time is of course 
always regulated by the quantity given. An expert 
hand at the work will milk a dozen cows in an hour 
and a half, and we ai*e told of one man who per- 
formed tlie task in a still shorter time. There is no 
article of food which reqtures more cleanliness in 
its manipulation than milk. The vessels in which 
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it is contained require constant cleansing ; but the 
men engaged in the swill milk bnainess scorn aU 
Buch nicety, for with them cleanliness appears to be 
an exploded idea. Their hands are seldom or never 
washed before milking, and indeed if they were 
they would soon be soiled by the cow's udder. In 
the process it occasionally happens that a lump of 
dirt &ll8 into the liquid, when the hand of the 
milker most imceremoniously follows it and brings 
it out. The udders of some cuws have been known 
to be afflicted with ulcers, yet even in that condition 
they were milked, and the milk mixed with the 
general stock for distribution. These details, dis- 
gusting as they are, fall far short of the reality. 

The treatment to which the poor animals are 
subjected is so severe that they often sink under it. 
When they become diseased, as not unfrequently 
happens, they are milked up to within one or two 
days of their death; and when no longer able to 
stand, they are held up until the process is per- 
formed. A friend who was an eye-witness to a case 
of this kind, informed us that when every means 
had been tried to make the cow stand, and when 
kicks and blows proved ineffectual for the purpose, 
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two men sustaiued while the third milked her. 
"W'licii ilieir support was removed, she fell to the 
ground, where she lay till death put a period to her 
suffering. The milk thus obtained must be infected 
with the disease of the animal, and, of course, is 
most deleterious to health. Its fatal effect upon 
children ixiay be seen in the terrible mortality 
among the infant population of the city, who subsist 
almost exclnsively upon milk* 



Proflt of the Bwill Miik husirn'ss — (in'ai Mortality and Disease amonjSf Cows fed 
on Swill— The Drivers of Miik Curls, ihc hiabie Keepers and the Small Deal- 
ers'*— Proceaa of Adulteration. 

Th£ quantity of milk furnished daily by the cows 
in Johnson's stables is about twenty-four thousand 
qnartS) but it is increased to thirty tbonsand by the 
addition of six thousand quarts of water. Ttie 
profits accruing from this are very large. Estima> 
ting this milk at five cents per quarts the price at 
which it is sold, its total value will be found to 
amount to $1,500. This may exceed the real re- 
ceipts by one or two hundred doUars, for it is im- 
possible to arrive at an accurate estimate without 
an inspection of the account books. Allowing 
twelve quarts of milk as the daily average yield of 
each cow for uiue months, we find that the receipts 
from the sale of the milk of a single animal amonnt 
to about $160 in that period. About $40 more is 
made by the water with which it is diluted, and 

3 
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which IB generally added in the proportion of one 
fourth. 

Tliib increasi^s the amount to about ^00, from 
which a large profit is obtained after the dednction 
of all the expenaee. These expenses are compara- 
lively trilling upon a milk dealer who has as manj 
as eighty or a hundred cows, very few having less 
than twenty. The loss by the death of cattle is some- 
times very heavy, as many as eight or ten dying in 
one week. On a recent visit to Johnson's stables 
the writer saw two lying dead outside of the stables, 
exposed to the view of the public, and not far from 
these were two others which had been turned out 
to die. One had fallen over on its side and was in 
the last agonies of death, and the other was making 
vain attempts to stand up. Such scenes are very 
frec^uent at this establishment, and may be witness- 
ed uliuust daily. Thu stable-men are liardened by 
association with them, and regard them as the 
natural concomitants of their business. Of those 
that arc ditseased, more than one half are disposed 
of to butchers, who can purdiase them in this con- 
dition at two or three cents a pound less than they 
pay for liealthy meat. If they run dry before bc- 
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coming diseased) tliey ai'e fattened (bloated) witii a 
kind of food termed bliip-stulT, wliicli consists of 
mill duet and the worst kind uf grain, and sold to 
suck butchers as will buy them. 

A large amount of this kind of meat is used by 
the poorer classes^ who never Bnspect the reason 
they obtain it cheaper than it is sold elsewhere. 
Tlie law has made it a misdemeanor to sell diseased 
beef, and about a year ago sevehil persons were ar- 
rested for its violation, but at present, although the 
practice is continued, we seldom hear of any arrests 
being made. It is not very difficult to detect this 
meat; it has a peculiarly bluish appearance, and 
becomes putrid in a much shorter time than good 
beef. It also takes more of it to weigh a pound, 
and when cooked there is less of it. 

The cattle that are fed in Johnson's stables, and 
in fact in all that we have ever visited, are seldom 
or never allowed to leave them. They are con- 
stantly breathing the fetid atmosphere of their 
prisons, their teeth rot out of their jaws, their hoo& 
grow to an unnatural length, wd turn up something 
similar to the point of a skate. Tliese are the marks 
by which a slop-fed cow is generally known, and it 
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is impossible to mistake them. Sometiiues the hair 
falls off, ulcers break out in various parts of the 
body, and the hoo& become so sore as to render the 
animal quite lame and unable to stand. It is mel- 
ancholy to see some of the poor creatures, when 
they are so fortunate as to get out of their pens for 
an hour or two, attempting to walk. 

After all the losses sustained by ihe swill milk- 
men are considered, it will be seen that their prolits, 
as we liave stated, eaa very large, and such as are 
able to keep one' or two hundred cows acquire a 
fortune in a few years. We have conversed with 
some who were once engaged in the business, and 
who were very willing to admit, now that they had 
no further interest in it, that the milk was most un- 
healthy. Tlie total daily receipts from the milk of 
one hundred cows, including the water mixed with 
it, is about seventy dollars, from which we must 
deduct thirty dollars for the expenses attending 
upon the business. Of this sum, about twenty 
dollars are paid for the rent and leeding of the 
cattle, for the proprietors have to buy their own 
grain and hay ; the other ten dollars are required 
for the salaries of the hands employed in the ^tables^ 
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and for incidental expenses. From this it will be 
seen that labur in this bu&iuebs is very poorly re- 
munerated, and it is next to impossible for the driver 
of a milk cart to support a family by his earnings* 
Tlie wages they receive never exceed twelve dollars 
a month, and are sometimes as low as eight, but the 
usual amount is ten. We should add, however, 
that tliey are, as a general thing, buaxded by their 
employer, which makes their salary equivalent to 
five or six dollars a week. The work they have to 
perform for this pittance is very laborious ; they are 
required to be in readiness at three and four o'clock 
in the morning, to serve the milk among their cus- 
tomers, who are generally distributed over every 
part of the city. Thus they have eometimefl to go 
over a distance of ten miles in serving one route, 
which they accomplish generally in three or four 
hours. In the afternoon they set out about two 
o'clock, and generally commence serving their milk 
at the most distant part of the route. 

The drivers have nothing to do with the care of 
the cattle, which belongs to an entirely different 
class of men. Their only business is to attend to 
the milk routes, and take charge of their horses 
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and wagons. One man will serve as mucli as one 

hundred and fifty quarts in a morning, but the 
average quantity is about one hundred. 

The most unpleasant and laborious part of the 
work falls to the share of the stable-keeper, whose 
business it is to feed the cows and take charge of 
the stables. This is an arduous task, indeed, and 
would tax the utmost powers of Hercules himself. 
If the cows kept in the Augean stables were fed on 
swill, the son of Jove, we suspect, would have had 
more difficulty in the accomplishment of one of* lils 
great labors. The stables of Johnson may well be 
considered their rivals, but we are not so fortunate 
as the aucients in possessing a Hercules to rid us 
of the nuisance. 

From eai*ly morning till a late hour in the even- 
ing, the stable-man of Johnson is engaged at Lis 
never-ending task. The horrible and poisonous 
atmosphere that he is constantly inhaling, and the 
disgusting drudgery that he has to perform, render 
him truly an object of commiseration. Sis labor 
is also poorly requited, his weekly salary not ex- 
ceeding eight dollars. There are very few who can 
obtain any other employment which will pay them 
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even one or two dollars a week less, that will re- 
main at this kind of woi'k. They never have any 
rest from year's end to year's end, for Sunday 
shines no Sabbath day to them," and customers 
must be attended to on that day as punctually as 
on any other day of the week. 

A considerable quantity of the milk manufactured 
in these stables lias to undergo another process be- 
fore it is distributed. There are a large class en- 
gaged in the business, called the small dealers," 
who purchase from fifty to two hunJicd quarts 
daily, from the owners of the cows. Some of these 
men own wagons, and some retail their milk in the 
stores. These stores are curiosities in their way, 
aud demand a brief notice. 

A great many can be seen at any time in the 
neighborhood of Johnson's stables. Some of them 
exhibit a sign, which informs fhe gullible public 
that the best pure country milk, from Orange 
county or Westehcster, or Orange cmd Westchester, 
whichever yon please, is sold inside. The businesa 
of the establishment is also indicated by a plaster 
of Paris cow, which is displayed in the window, 
with one or more geraniums — ^bnt what these plants 
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have to do with dairies or cowb wo have never been 
able to discover. Upuu entering, you will see 
three or four large cans, which contain the pure 
catmt^ mdlk^ and which is sold for four cents a 
ijuart in the summer, and Eve cents in the winter. 
Now this stuff, as it comes from the swiU stables, is 
bad enough, but in this laboratory it undergoes a 
transformation which renders it still worse. 

I would as soon," said a person speaking to us 
about the adulteration of milk, think ol giving 
poison to my family. It is not lit for swine." 

We agreed with him, and so will our readers, 
when they hear the tale that was told to us. To 
every cj^uart of milk about a jjiiit of water is added, 
and then a due allowance of chalk, or plaster of 
Paris, which takes away the bluish appearance 
given to it by the water. Mayucsia generally 
forms a component part, and flour, starch, and oc- 
casionally an egg, is miiced up with it to give it con- 
sistence. After all these ingredients are employed 
a certain quantily of molasses is added, to produce 
that rich yellow color which good milk generally 
possesses. 

Sereral thousand quarts of this kind of milk are 
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sold daily througliout the city, in utter disregard of 
all law. It is, howeyer, a most difficult matter to 
detect the manu&ctiirers in tlie act of making it, 
for only the initiated are allowed to be present 
when the mysterious work is going on. But there 
is no difficulty in detecting the quality of the milk 
itself. By allowing it to lie over until it is decom- 
posed, the chalk, magnesia, molasses, and aU can 
be discovered. If any eggs have been used in its 
manufacture, a yellowish sUme will be foimd float- 
ing upon tlie top ; but it is very seldom that a 
milkman is found guilty of this extravagance. The 
liquid is all water, of a bluish white appearance, 
and in the solid mass which lies at the bottom the 
chalk and magnesia may be easily perceived. 

8* 
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It is impossible to state accurately to wiint ex- 
tent the adulteration of milk is carried on in this 
city, but there is every reason to apprehend that 
the practice is very prevalent amoug a large pro- 
portion of the small milk dealers. By the aid of 
the " cow with the iron tail," two quarts can be 
increased to three, and the profits nearly doubled, 
after deducting the price of chalk, magnesia, and 
other compounds. Fortunes have been made and 
still continue to be made at the business. Out of 
every hundred who sell milk there are, perhaps, 
very few who do not dilute it with water, while 
about one half adulterate it with the ingredients we 
have named. We should state, however, that the 
practice is not confined exclusively to our milkmen, 
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but is common in all large cities in tlii? country 
and in Europe* London has become notorious for 
it, and, in proportion to its extent, is supplied with 
more adulterated and swill milk than New York. 
Immense subterranean stables are to be found there, 
containing thousands of cows, fed almost entirely 
upon Bwili 8lo])s, and decayed vegetable matter, 
gathered in the large markets and streets of that 
city. From the time they enter these stables till 
they leave them, they never see the light of day. 
They are dimly lighted with gas, and there is little 
or no ventilation, so that the mortality among the 
cattle is much greater than in any of our establish- 
ments. The injurious effect of this milk upon the 
health of the community was conclusively shown 
by a Mr. Buggs, and several eminent physicians of 
that city, and we understand that a considerable 
reform was accomplished by their iTistrumentality, 
We have no doubt that the physicians of New 
York could render most elective service toward 
the suppression of the traffic liere, if they would 
co-operate for that purpose. The public only re- 
quu'a to be fully informed of the evils resulting 
from tlie use of the impure milk, to discoimtenance 
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the sale <lf it. Wiio would believe, if not informed 

of the fact, that two thirds of the mUk consumed in 
the city iB the produce of these stables, and that of 
the twelve or thirteen thousand cows fed on swill, 
over two thousand die annually from diseases pro- 
duced by their peculiar diet and cruel treatment? 
There is no nuisance with which we are afflicted 
that is more injurious, and there is none which is 
tolerated with more coolness. The authorities of 
the cily are perfectly aware of its existence, and 
should adopt the most elective means for its speedy 
removal. 

The City Inspector has been frequently informed 
by his Wardens of dead cattle which have been 
found lying outside of the stables in Sixteenth and 
Fortieth streets, and while he has given orders for 
their removal, the real nuisance itself has been 
passed over with singular forgetfulness. Hundreds 
of children die annually of diseases which physi- 
cians say are caused by swill milk, yet in his last 
yearly report, the (Siy Inspector, speaking of the 
various causes of mortality among them, never 
once alludes to the most prominent. The very at- 
piQsphere around them is detrimental to health, and 
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most offensive to those living in their vicinity. A 
gentleman, who lived within a stone's throw oi the 
Sixteenth Street stables, says that they were a 
source of porpetaal annoyance to him, and that he 
was finally forced to leave the immediate neighbor- 
hood on account of them. So offensive was the 
odor that it sometimes produced nausea, and the 
ixmmtes were often awakened at night by it. The 
following extracts from the diary of the gentleman 
referred to, will give some idea of the character of 
this nuisance ; 

The oow stables were horrible to-day — ^the odor penetrated the 
house, and became difused through aU the roomsj although the 
windows and doors were olosely shut" 

** The stables on hand ag^n to-day, with a slight intermission/' 
Wind northerly, and stables both odorous and odious." 

« The stables gire indioations of a change of wind, from north- 
east to north." 

" An occasional puff to-day from the great perftLmery." 

«< The old nuisance insnilerably bad Ibr sereral hours this eren- 
iBg» espeoially at tea-time, when the odor was most impartiaUy 
diifosed through every part of the house* in s|dte of closed doors 

and windows.'* 

MoTod out of the neighborhood* and finally got rid of the nui- 
sance. My ilunily physician advised me to leave the place on 
aooount of it»*' 
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We might fill a dozen pages with extracts like 
die foregoing, but these will suffice. It would be 
unfair, however, to give our readers the impression 
tiiat these stables are the only nuisance of the kind 
in Kew York, for there is another in Fortieth Street, 
which may justly be considered their rival. It 
does not contain more than one hundred cows ; but 
these are kept in a worse condition than the animals 
in Johnson's stables. The building is constructed 
of wood, and is immediately contiguous to the dis- 
tillery, from which the swill is obtained through 
iron and wooden conduits. The average weekly 
quantity of milk and water supplied by this estab- 
lishment is about ten thousand quarts. The stable 
is surrounded with manure, which in some places 
is knee-deep, and the smell arising from this, com- 
bined with the swill, is sickening. It is, however, 
so i'ar removed up-town that it has hitherto attract- 
ed little attention, but the poor people living in the 
Tidnily are constantly complaining of the insuffer- 
able smell that proceeds from it. The cows present 
the same appearance that we have observed in 
those kept in the concern in Sixteenth Street, and 
the disease and mortality among tliem is as great 
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in proportion to their number. It is easy to distin* 
guish those that have been long in the stables irom 
the new-comers. The latter have generally a fresh 
and healthy look, while the former are wretched, 
emaciated, dejected, spiritless-looking creatmes. 
Some of them are bo thin that the bones appear as 
if ready to protmde through the skin. This is gen- 
erally the case with such as die of consumption, 
a disease quite prevalent among cattle fed on 
gram and swill. When attacked with consumption, 
they decline very rapidly, and some die after a con- 
finement of three or four months. These animals 
it is impossible to fatten, and they are therefore 
milked as long as they will yield a quart. It mat- 
ters not what the quality ot the liquid may be, the 
milkman can not afford to lose any of his profits, 
and it is consequently sold witli the rest of the 
milk. 

The economy with which the business of these 

establishments is conducted, is one of their most 
remarkable features. Kot more than one half the 
hands necessary for the management of the business 
is employed. One stable-man is made to do the 
work of two ; the horses engaged on the milk routes 
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are generally emaciated and broken-down hacks, 

which have become useless for any other purpose, 
aud as we liave already stated, the cows arc 60 
doBely packed together that they have not snfficient 
room to stretch themselves without partly lying on 
each other. TLte milk cansj \\ Licli coutaiii ii*om teu 
to fifteen gallonB, are never thorougldy clean, for 
scouring is a tiiiug almost entirely unknown to swill 

liiilkunjii. 

How different firom the scrupuloas cleanliness and 
neatness with which every thing in and about the 
country dairies is managed. The cans, and all the 
vessels in which the milk is kept, are scalded and 
scoured daily, and the dairy itself is generally situ- 
ated on the coolest part of the fSum. One of the pe- 
culiar characteristics of swill milk is, that it is next 
to impossible to make butter or cheese Irom it, which 
is perhaps the eti-ongest evidence that could be pro- 
duced to prove its deficiency in the nutritious prop- 
erties possessed by the pure article. 
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Those who are in the habit of crossing the Grand 
Street ferry at Williamsborgh, must have perceived 
at times, when the wind was from a certain (juarter, 
a most unpleasant odor. This proceeds from some 
large cow stables situated on First Street, from 
which they extend several hundred feet, to the very 
margin of the river. On the opposite side is the 
extensive distillery of Crane, Coggswell & Co., to 
which they are a most prohtable adjunct. These 
stables are capable of containing five hundred 
cows, but are made to hold fifteen or sixteen hun- 
dred. They are conducted on the same rigid prin- 
ciples of economy, and with the same heartlessness 
that we have noticed in establishments of the kind 
in this city. There are four buildings altogether, 
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all of which are constrncted of brick, and on the 
outside are a number of tanks in which the slop is 
received liuui the distillery, and from which it is 
distributed into the troughs for the use of the cattle. 

At the extreme end, near the river, are large ma- 
nure heaps, which are a source of considerable profit 
to the proprietors, and of great annoyance to the res- 
idents in its vicinity. In these stables from hfteen 
to twenty cuwb die every week, from diseases inci- 
dent to their diet and peculiar treatment These 
are disposed of at about three dollars a head, to a 
certain class of men, who skia lliem, and convert 
their fat and bones to some useftd purpose. The 
fat obtained from them is of a very inferior quaUty, 
and is very liiuited in quantity. Their skin is the 
most valuable part, and it is principally for it that 
the bodies are bought^ 

These stables are rented to the owners of the 
cows, of whom there are from twenty to thirty, and 
they are supplied with swill upon terms somewhat 
similar to those who rent stalls in Johnson's stables. 
The weekly quantity of milk obtained from' the 
cows kept here is one hundred and thirty thousand 
quarts. These stables do not consume more than 
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one half tlie swill manufactured in tlie distillery, 
which supplies about twenty smaller establiBhments 
in different parts of the city, Bushwick, and other 
places in tlie vicinity. Williamsburg abounds with 
small milk dealers, many of whom pursue the same 
system of adulteration that prevails among that 
class in this city. The mortality among the cattle 
fed in stables, in each of which from fifty to one 
hundred cows are kept, is not so great as in those 
adjoining the distilleries, and their milk is generally 
of a superior q^uality. The reason of this is, that 
they receive less swill and more solid diet, the swill 
being used mainly as a stimulant. They are not so 
closely packed together, and if the owner possesses 
any vacant lots, they are frequently allowed to 
enjoy any herbage which may oii'er. Still the milk 
obtained from such cows is injurious in proportion 
to the quantity of .swill consumed by them. 

The stables to which we have referred enjoy a 
most extensive patronage, both in WilHamsburgh 
and this dty, where they have competed for a long 
time most successfully with the pure country milk. 
Williamsburgh is, in fact, their great stronghold, 
and although a village in comparison to New 
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York, it produces a mach larger quantity. We 
Lave been informed by some of the men at present 
engaged in the business, that there can not be less 
than four thousand cows in the city proper, and 
about two thousand in its suburbs, making a total 
of six thonsand, which yield near seventy-two thou- 
sand quarts daily. Within the past two or three 
years, several pure couutry milk dairies have been 
established there with considerable success, but 
still we tiiink the supply does not keep pace with 
the rapid increase of the population. 

Wallabout, which lies to the south of Williams- 
burgh, and which may be considered part of its en- 
virons, has another swill manufactory, though of 
less extensive dimensions Uian that just noticed* 
The distillery is owned by Towers & Co., and the 
ground by a Mr. Scores. The appearance of this 
establishment at a distance is very picturesque, but, 
like many other things in this world, it loses its 
charms on a closer inspection. In &ont of it is an 
old house, constructed, doubtless, some hundred 
years ago. It is built in style somewhat similar to 
the few old Dutch buildings which are still to be 
found about New York. The distilleiy and stables 
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are approached by a short path leadiug from the 
main road* In the latter, which are in a most 
ruinous condition, between three and four hundred 
cows are conliiied. 

The number of cowe in Brooklyn is estimated at 
two thousand, oi which about one thousand or more 
are kept in the stables attached to tlie distilleries of 
Woods, Underhill & Wilson, in Skillman Street. 
But a very small proportion of the milk of these 
cows is sent to New York, the supply being scarcely 
sufficient for home consumption. About three 
thousand quarts of country milk is transported over 
the Jamaica and Long Island llailroad daily, and 
this, with four thousand quarts obtained from 
Orange county and other sources, is the only pure 
milk received in Brooklyn. 

About five thousand quarts of the Brooklyn swill 
milk is sent to tliis city daily by the ferry-boats. A 
portion of tliis is distributed on routes to regular 
customers, and the remainder to the small dealers. 
These dealers generally make from a cent to two 
cents a quart, according to the extent to which 
they adulterate their milk. Their customers pur- 
chase it in the stores, while others receive it from 
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the carriers at their doors. The carrier must not be 
cuiil'uunded with the diuver, from whom he dili'ers 
ID many respects. He is a much older institutioii, 
and is of course entitled to a brief consideratioD. 

About thh'ty or fortj y eara ago, when Canal Street 
was regarded as the highest limits of the upper part 
of the city, tlie principal part of the milk business 
was transacted by carriers, so that drivei*s may be 
considered a modem improvement. They always 
carried two cans, suspended by ropes from a yoke, 
which was made to fit the shoulders. These yokes 
are still extensively used in certain sections of New 
York, and are common in the country, where there 
are very few laims without one or more of them. 
The carriers are to- be found principally on the east 
side of the city, and commonly in the poorest locali- 
ties, where as many as eight and tea families reside 
in one honse. The milk they famish is generally 
of the worst description, and is sold at four and five 
cents a quart. There are hundreds of men, we have 
been informed, who earn a subsistence at this em- 
ployment, and some of the most extensive milk 
establishments in New York were commenced in 
this way. We know of a large one in the Eighth 
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Avenue, near Seventeenth Street, whose owner in- 
fonned tib, that his first beginning was in a similar 
way, and that his sales were liyiited to thirty quarts 
daily. That was about five or six years ago, but so 
rai»dly has his business increased, that he now em- 
ploys five carts, and sells ten thousand five hundred 
quarts every week, lie, however, is only one of a 
large class, who commenced in the trade vnth means 
as limited. His milk, however, is sent pure from 
Westchester county, by the Harlem Railroad, and he 
says that in the large number of families which he 
supplies, not a single death has occurred among 
the children. 

During the summer, the supply of milk from the 
country reaches its maximum, as may be seen by re- 
ference to the tables published in the first and second 
chapters, showing the quantity transported over the 
Erie, Harlem, and other railroads. It occasionally 
happens that four or five thousand quarts, and some- 
times a lai^r quantity, remain unsold for two or 
three days, when it becomes so sour that it can not 
be disposed of as new milk. It is then churned, 
and sold in the form of buttermilk, for which there 
is generally a great demand in the warm weather. 
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The profits Irom its sale are about equal to those 
arising from the sale of new milk. In winter, on 
account of the decreased supply, there is no surplus, 
and consequently no buttermilk is made ; for this 
branch of the business is so fluctuating, that, as a 
general thing, very few milkmen like to devote 
their time and capital to it* 



4^ About twenty years ago there was an old colored man, who 

made a pretty comfortable living in this city by the sale of but- 
termilk. His name has not descended to as, but he was nnhrer- 
saUy known as ** the bnttermUh man." His stock in trade con- 
sisted of a hand-cart, and the barrel contaming the milk. He was 
one of flie most popular characters of his day, and was as weU ' 
known as the " lime-kiln man," and other strange notabilities of 
the present time. When going his rounds his ory of ** but-ter-mil- 
lik'* was the only notification he gare his onstomers of his presence, 
and it never failed to draw them out of doors. On one occasion, the 
chronicle says, he got so far a-head of his times as to nse a bell, bat 
finding that his patrons would not recognize the signal, he was com« 
polled to relapse into the old style, whioh, after all, he found to be 
more snitod to him. Cotemporary with this character was the 
salt man,'' another popular in Ih i hial. He was a degree above 
the other, howcTer, for he conld afford the servioes of a horse. His 
cry was ^fre»h salt, and if yon don't find ft fresh yon can hsTe it 
for nothing.'* it is almost needless to state he never lost any thing 
by this magnanimity. 
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The milk trade in Jersey is verj extensive, but 
with the exception of about a thousand quarts of 
the pure country article^ the supply is furnished by 
swill stables, of wliicli there are a large number in 
that city. The slop-fed cows kept in and about 
Jersey, exceed one thousand, and yet strange to 
say, there is no distillery on that side of the river. 
A considerable supply of grain is obtained from a 
brewery in Grove Street, and on this and the swill 
procured from New York, the cattle are fed. The 
Bwill is generally brought over the Hoboken ferry 
to Eergen, and thence conveyed to the various 
stables in J ersey. A small (quantity is ti^ansported 
over the city ferry, but the milkmen are so much 
afraid of detection that they prefer having it brought 
by the Hoboken boats. They are obliged to be 
more vigilant and wary, for in so small a city their 
iniquities are more liable to be discovered and 
exposed. The same system of deception that we 
have noticed in Kew York also prevails there. 
False signs are painted on the carts, such as " dry 
feed milk," grass feed milk," and occasioually you 
will see "Orange county milk," inscribed upon 
them in conspicuous letters. Of the Orange county 
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milk it is only yery recently that any was sold in 
Jersey, and at present the quantity does not exceed 
four or five liundred quarts, the greater part of 
which is supplied by the Orange county milk 
association, on the comer of Jay and Washington 
streets, in Xew York. 

Besides the distilleries which we hare named, 
there are some others to which there are no cow 
stables attaclied, but wliich nevertlielcss sell swill 
for the use of cattle. There are also a considerable 
number of breweries and otiier establishments from 
which aij alaiiulant supply of grain is procured. 
Like swill, grain is also destitute of many nutritious 
properties, and is therefore regarded as very little 
better. Cattle fed upon it are generally healthier 
and in finer condition, but the milk has a bitter 
taste, and is considered unhealthy, particularly ibr 
children* 
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The butter and milk of Orange county have long 
and justly been celebrated as the best in the State 
of New York, although of late years, Westchester 
has been considered its rival in the production of 
these essential elements of food. Of the pure milk 
coiib limed in the city, a little more than one third is 
received from the former county; and such is its 
great abundance, that if the facilities of railroad 
transportation wure increased, it could supply us 
with all we should require during both summer and 
winter. The most distant milk depot is Otisville, 
about eighty miles from Jersey City, whence the 
article is conveyed by railroad and boats to New 
York. There are a large number of depots along the 
road from this station, to which the cans are brought 
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every morning and evening about one half the year, 
and once a day daring the other six monliha. 

The dairymen and dealers do not generally Uve 
faither than three or four miles from either side 
of the road, and their number is about three 
hundred. This, however, is a very small propo^ 
tion of the dairymen in the county, whose distance 
from the road excludes them from any participatioii 
in the benefits of the trade, and who are conse- 
quently compelled to convert their milk into butter, 
which is its least profitable form. From eight to 
ten quarts of milk, it is said by those acquainted 
with the business, will make a pound of butter; 
but where it is particularly rich in cream, seven 
quarts have been found sufficient. The price paid 
to the farmers by the city milk dealers is eight 
cents a gallon, the latter having to pay the freight, 
which is two cents. Of such importance has the 
milk trade now become, that special trains have 
been employed in transporting the milk from the 
various stations. Should the Erie Bailroad Com- 
pany run one or two branch roads, as it is said 
they contemplate doing, as fistr as fifty or sixty 
miles in a direct line from the present traek, the 
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supply of iuilk now received might bo quad- 
rupled. 

The dairymen look to the uitimate consummation 
of this work with great iiiterebt and not a little 
anxiety, for it would increase their profits consid- 
erably. The manutiacture of butter requires a large 
expenditure of time and labvir, and is attended with 
oiccasional loss, which renders it any thing but a re- 
muneratiye occupation to dairymen, when com- 
pared with the production of liiilk. Tlioy will, 
therefore, welcome the increase of railroads, as one 
of the most effectual means of relieving them from 
an unpleasant, because compulsory and compara- 
tiyely unprofitable employment. We do not mean 
to say that any kind of farming would be more 
profitable, for doubtless it is much more lucrative 
than the raising of crops, but the manufacture of 
butter is so much less profitable than the sale of 
milk, that they would gkidly embrace the first 
favoraUe opportunity of abandoning it The rais- 
ing of cattle, and the production of milk and butter, 
are the principal occupations of the land proprietors 
of Orange county ; the word " farmer," therefore, 
strictly speaking, can not be applied to them, for 
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their land, with the exeeptioii of a very small tract , 
on each tarm for the cultivation of kitchen vegeta- 
bles, is laid out in pasturage. I 
Aiid for this it is peculiarly adapted, both low- j 
lands and uplands aftbrding a plentiful supply of 
grass, except in the winter season, when the cattle ; 
are fed upon hay and vai'ious kinds of dry feed. 
(Considerable experience is requisite in the use of 
fodder, as it affects the quality of the milk. A tew 
onions, eaten by a cow, will so injure it as to ren- 
der it unfit for use, and we were told of a case in 
which the yield of a large number of cows was I 
totally lost from their having eaten of tMs vegeta- ^ 
ble. Turnips will also injuriously affect it, im- 
parting a strong and unpleasant flavor. To coun- ! 

teract the effects of such food, where it has been 

' I 

used^ various drugs are employed in making the 

butter. Where it is not well preserved, through ' 
the carelessness of those engaged in making it, or 
from other causes, it very soon becomes tainted* 

A good judge of milk can tell liom its taste, not 
only upon what kind of vegetable the cow from 
which it was obtained has been fed, but even the 
particular kind of grass. Such nice distinctions, 
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however, can only be made by very keeu ob^servers, 

uiid by tliose wLu liavc iuude it their particular 
study. 

The thick growth of grass found in the lowlands 
liiiikes the richest kind of milk, while the milk 
yielded by cattle fed on rising ground is thin and 
contains less cream. The lowlands are therelbre 
more valuable for pasturage, and generally com- 
mand a higher price in the market. It must not, 
however, be very marshy, for such land is as un- 
favorable for the grazing of cattle as it is for the 
general piirposes of farming. It has been noticed 
that after a shower, when the grass is moist, and is 
eateu lii that state, the yield of milk is most abun- 
dant, while, on the contrary, when the weather is 
particularly dry there is a very perceptible decrease 
in the quantity. 

In May and June the supply is greater than in 
any other month, but after that it diminishes till 
Decembei- or January, when it reaches its mini- 
mum. The great difference in this respect pro- 
duced by the change of season is very remarkable. 
The same cow which in summer would give twenty 
quarts, in winter will not yield more than ten or 
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twelve. Tliis is owiug to tlie change of food, and 
the difference in the temperature of the atmosphere. 
In f&cty so &r do the variations of temperature affect 
iLe (quantity of milk, tliat the regular yield is often 
reduced two or lihree quarts by it. Those having 
charge of cattle, knowing these facts, are very cau- 
tious in their ti'catment of theuij and when there 
are indications of a storm, always drive them under 
cover. Although a shower of rain produces an in- 
creaac of milk when the grass is eaten immediately 
after, yet it will not do to leave the cattle nnder it, 
for exposure to it causes their udders to shrink, and 
a decrease in the supply instantly follows. A cow 
may be very easily " dried up" by exposing her to 
the inclemency of the weather, or by milking her 
at irregular intervals, and then by drawing from 
her only a portion of the natural yield. When 
such a course, of treatment is pursued, the teats 
usually dry up one after another, but it very seldom 
happens that they all dry up simultaneously. 

There is, perhaps, nothing more interesting about 
a farm than the milking of cattle in the early dawn, 
or when lihe shades of evening are closing over the 
landscape. The animals know the time well, and 
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go to the yard to be relieved of their burden with 
the utmost good grace imaginable. So diHereut ai*e 
they in appearance from the cattle fed in the swill 
Btables that they look as if they belonged to a dif- 
lereut species. There is a look of contentment and 
repose in their eyes difterent from the stupid 
drunken stare of the miserable creatures confined 
in the cow-pens of this city and Williamsburgh. 

"We have seen them stand in the farm-yard, 
apparently most grateful to the milker, and desirous 
to aid him in the performance of his task, so far as 
their limited knowledge and means permit. We 
have observed them when tiiey have seen the 
milker approach with pail in hand, put themselves 
in the best attitude to facilitate the operation, re- 
moving one of their legs out of the way, and stand- 
ing as immovable as a rock until they are allowed 
to go at liberty. At such times they are invariably 
gentle and easily managed, but should they be 
alarmed by the appearance of any thing very un- 
usual, it req^uires all the exertions of the keepers to 
pacify them. While grazing in the field, they will 
liot allow you to approach them unless you and 
they have been previously acquainted, but in the 

4* 
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milking-yard ttiey will tolerate even the familiarity 

of Btrangers. 

In a recent visit to some of the best grazing dis- 
tricts in Orange county, we saw several fine speci- 
mens of milch cows, handsome-lookiDg animals, 
wliicli il is a pleasure to look at. Those who have 
only seen city-fed cattle, can have but a very faint 
idea of the beauty of real genuine country cows, 
for they arc really Ijeautif ul creatures, and possess 
a sprightly and intelligent look, no matter what 
may be said to the contrary. They are also very 
sensitive, and susceptible of impressions to a nice 
degree. Present a pail of swill to one of them, and 
she will turn from it with unmistakable disgust, for 
it is only when every instinct of the animal is 
blunted, and her taste has become depraved, Hiat 
she will drink such poisonous stuff. 

Should they see any blood on the ground, which 
had been spilled there by accident or otherwise, they 
become perfectly frantic and uncontrollable. It is 
the same whether it has been observed by one or 
all; the first that sees it gives a peculiar signal, 
which is known by the otliers, when they run here 
and there and everywhere, terribly infuiiated, 
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daBliing and butting at every thing that may chance 
to impede their progress, and even leaping over 
fences four and Hve ieet high, A scene of this kind 
occurred once on one of the most extensive dairies 
near Goshen. Hie owner had during the day 
killed one oi his cattle in the nailking-yard, and in 
the evening, when the herd returned to be milked, 
they perceiyed the blood. At first they went up to 
it with distended nostrils and glaring eyes, and 
snifled at it ; then they tossed up their heads, and, 
bellowing furiously, rushed round the yard, finally 
bursting over the enclosures into the fields, where 
they gave full vent to their madness. 

It is said that it is only in cases where the blood 
has been shed by violence that cattle become so 
frantic at the sight of it ; but, whatever credit we 
may give them for sagacity, they certainly do not 
possess any such supematm-al powers of perception 
as this would indicate. 

Their inhospitality to strange cows is one of tiie 
least prepossessing traits in their character. When 
one is introduced to the herd they generally present 
a hostile front, and should she resent this unfriendly 
reception, they attack her with ferocity, and force 
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her to seek safety in flight. After the first day, 
however, they receive her into the community as 
one of its members, and entitled to the jfuU range 
of the pasturage. 

A great difference of opinion esdsts among dairy- 
men as to which of all the various breeds of cattle 
furnish the best milch cows. One will tell you 
that the Durhams are the greatest milkers, another 
that tiie Holland cows are superior, but as this is a 
matter which does not possess any interest for the 
general reader, we will merely remark, that in 
nearly every inquiry we made, we invariably found 
the Durham to be the best. When a cow's udder 
becomes so much dibtended as to pain the animal, 
she will present herself to be milked, and will not 
go away until relieved. 

Before the milk is sent to the railroad depot it 
has to undergo a cooling process. In the warm 
weather this is indispensably necessary, as it makes 
it keep longer. The cans containing the milk are 
placed in large reservoirs of cold spring water for 
half an hour or more, and are then placed upon 
the cars to be transported to New York, This is a 
very important matter in the proper management 
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of a dairy, and the owners bestow a great deal of 
attentiou upon it. The dairymen must furnish 
tlieir own cans, the wear and tear of which some- 
what diminishes their profits. To prevent confu- 
sion, each has the name of its owner engraved 
upon it, BO that it very seldom happens any are 
lost. The whole business is conducted with a 
punctuaUty and dispatch highly conunendable, and 
when the supply of milk fails to arrive at its desti- 
nation, it is generally owing to some accident or 
delay upon the road, and seldom to neglect on the 
part of the dairymen. 
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Of the two hundred farmers or dairymen who 
live along the liiie of the Erie liaiboad, aud 
who transport their milk to this city, but very 
few possess more than one hundred cows each^ 
aud a large proportion do not own more than 
twenty or thirty. The receipts obtained from the 
sale of milk, and the raising of cattle, form their 
only revenue — foi" th^ir land is almost entirely used 
ibr pasturage. Farming is more troublesome, and 
less prohtable, than the production of milk; and it 
is, besides, attended with more risk. It is only, 
therefore, when the facility for its transportation or 
its manulacture into butter are wanting, that we find 
the land-owners devoting their attention to agricul- 
ture. Good grazing land can not be had now for less 
than from seventy to eighty dollars an acre, and in lo- 
calities where it is particularly fertile, it will bring 
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as much as ninety dollars. A farm of one or two 
hundred acres of such land, capable of supporting 
from one hundred to one hundred and iifby cows, 
will realize to its proprietor about tin*ee tliousaud 
dollars in a year, clear of all expenses ; and this 
amount is made up by the profits arising from the 
sale of milk alone* 

Every year the stock is generally increased by 
an addition of one calf to every cow, so that evezy 
three years, which may be regarded as the length 
of a bovine generation, the capital is doubled. It 
is very seldom, however, that dairymen keep more 
than one fifth of the calves to increase their stock, 
except where the breed is very valuable. They 
generally feed them for two or three weeks, at the 
end of which time they are disposed of for two, 
three, and four dollars per head. 

For one or two days after calving, the milk of a 
cow is not tit to bo sent to market, although it is 
not injurious to health. On tlie contrary, it is con- 
sidered by some to be very nutritive, and when 
prepared for use by boiling, is pleasant to the 
taste. The first or second yield, we understand, 
however, is seldom or never used. It is always 
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thicker than the milk sold in the city, and is of & 
rich yellow color, resembling cream. 

It is not more than ten years since the £i*ie !Rail- 
road was opened through Orange coimty, and at 
that time nearly all the milk was converted into 
butter, and in that form found its way to the New 
York market. In 1842, the first year after it was 
opened, 888,505 quarts were transported over it 
to this city, but the following twelve months, the 
quantity was increased to 8,181,505 qaarts; and so 
profitable did the farmers find the business, that 
those who lived sufficiently near the road to bene- 
fit by the facilities it offered, abandoned the mann- 
&cture of butter, and engaged solely in the milk 
trade and the raising of cattle. The large number 
who abandoned the former occupation, caused, at 
the time, a considerable diminution in the amount 
of butter, and a consequent increase in the price. 
The first year, on account of the inconsiderable 
quantity sent over the road, but one train was run 
for milk, and that was the passenger or evening 
train. While this arrangement continued, the 
farmers did not wholly abandon the manufacture 
of butter. Tliey churned the morning's " mess," 
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and sent the evening's to the railroad station, lor 
transportation to New York In 1843, the com- 
pany commenced mnning two trains, one in the 
morning and the other in the evening, thus enabling 
the farmers to devote their whole atttention to the 
one business. At this time great alarm prevailed 
among the swill milkmen in the city, who had rea- 
sonable fears that the introdnction of the pi^ 
country article would diminish their profits. They 
endeavored to prejudice their customei*s against it 
by false reports ; but, despite their opposition, the 
sale rapidly increased, and the third year 5,095,762 
(quarts were received over the road from Gobben 
and other stations. Before the opening of the Erie 
and Harlem railroads, swill milk was the only kind 
nsed by our peoi^le, except a few thousand (quarts 
of pm*e milk supplied by farmers living near the city ; 
and those who wanted it were glad to purchase it 
for six, eight, and even ten cents a c^uart, fur which 
they always obtained it as it came from the cow. 

Of the 12,610,556 quarts sent over the Erie road 
last yeai*, a large quantity came by the ifewburgh 
branch. A considerable supply, however, is still 
received by boats from It^ewburgh, as stated in a 
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prcyious chapter, although the tare, we believe, by 
either mode of couvejauco, is the baine. 

The ^tabling of cows, during the winter season, is 
a matter of great concern to the country dairymen. 
They ai*e attended to with the most absiduous care, 
their stables kept scrnplouh^ly clean, and a profusion 
of Btraw strewed on the ground-Hoor for their bed- 
ding. As the yield of milk in winter is nearly one 
half less than during the summer season, the supply 
for city consumption is insufficient. To increase 
the quantity, aitilicial means have been resorted to, 
and it is a matter of regrot that some dairymen 
near liewburgh feed their cattle partially ou grain 
obtained from bijiue breweries or distilleries in that 
city. This is a most pernicious practice, and if per- 
severed in, will inevitably prejudice our people 
against country milk. As a matter of principle as 
well as interest, therefore, the other farmers should 
discountenance the practice, and do all in then* 
power to abolish it. Grain is cheaper than any 
other kind of food which can be procured daring 
the winter, but it is most injurious in its effects 
upon the ijuality of the miik, and no consideration 
Bhould induce the farmer to use it If the profits 
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are not suilicieut to repay liim lor Lis time and 
trouble, there are very tew who would not be 
willing to pay a cent per quart more for tJie milk, 
to procure it pure aud unadulterated. 

Hay is the general food of cattle during the winter, 
but Bome farmers feed their cows on ground meal, 
corn, oats, and buckwlieat. These are sometimes 
ground together and given to the cattle in a dry state, 
but it is considered by some that the yield of milk is 
alwa^ b increased by scalding this kind of I'eed, 

An intelligent farmer, with whom we are ac* 
quainted, and who has a large experience in the 
treatiiieut of cattle, says that a great improvement 
would be effected by steaming the hay and ol^er 
fodder. This would in a measure, he thinks, bring 
back the hay to its original condition, and increase 
the quantity without injuring the quality of the 
milk. If this should prove successful, there is no 
reason why we should not have as large a supply in 
winter as in summer. The swili milkmen manufac- 
ture about the same quantity the whole year round, 
and in the former season, when there is a decrease 
of one half in the supply from the country, they 
do not, of course, meet with the same competition 
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in the sale of their milk. Let the farmers through- 
out Oi aiige, Westchester, and other counties through 
which the Erie, Harlem, and Hudson iRiver rail- 
roads run, establish associations throughout this 
city for the sale of the pure country milk, and the 
swill milk dairies will rapidly disappear. There are 
three or fom* associations in !New York already, and 
tlieir business is in a most flourishing cunditiun. 
They can sell all they get from the country, for their 
custom is only limited by the quantity of milk which 
they ai*e able to furnish. The 'farmers sliould not 
intnist the sale of their milk to small dealers, with- 
out first making an agreement that they shall sell it 
pure, lor it too frequently happens that tliey so 
weaken it with water, or adnlterate it with drugs, 
that Wy in one case out of ten do they give 
it to their customers as they obtain it themselves. 
Where the farmers can not establish associations 
they would find it more profitable to have it sold 
by agents in the city on commission. They now 
obtain but two cents per quart in summer, and three 
in winter, the purchaser paying a half cent for trans- 
portation ; but by paying one cent commission their 
profits might be increased about twenty per cent. 
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Thbbb are very few departments of industry in this 

city wliode capital is larger than that invested in the 
milk btisinesB. The number of farmers engaged 
in it i8 about 500, as stated in a previous chapter, 
and the number of cows po&besbed by these may be 
estimated at a little more than 10,000. Calculating 
the value of every animal at twenty-five dollars, and 
allowing tln-ee acres of grazing land to each, we 
have a total of $250,000 and 30,000 acres of land. 
To these must be added the cost of the cans used for 
the trunsportatiou of the miik, and the value of 
horses, carts, etc., employed in its distribution 
throughout the city. 

From persons who have been engaged in the trade 
for many years, we learn that the number of horses 
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employed on the various routes throughout the citj 
is 450. Some of these are valuable animals, worth 
from $150 to $200, the average value of each, 
however, may be set down at $100. This gives 
the total value of horses alone at $45,000, which 
may be regarded ad a moderate estimate. Hie 
work which these animals have to perform is not 
of a verv laborious nature. 

Each horse has to go over a distance of about 
ten miles a day in serving the routes, so that 
the actual distance traveled by the whole number 
owned by those who sell pure country milk only, 
may be stated at 4,500 miles, which is about thrice 
the length of the passage from this port to New Or- 
leans. Of the milk wagons there are 375, each of 
which, including the harness, is worth $100. This 
may be considered the average value of each ve^ 
hide, but there are many worth twenty and thirty 
dollars more, the diiference being caused by the 
size and quality. The disproportion between the 
number of horses and wagons is accounted for by 
the fact, that two horses are required to draw the 
large wagons. The cost of the cans, of which there 
are about ten thousand altogether owned by the 
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dairymen in the couiitrv and the milk dealers in the 
eity, is estimated at $e30,000, or three dollars for each 
can* The loss caubed by the weai- of these is very 
considerable, making a reduction of about five per 
cent, per aiinttm on the profits obtained from the 
sale of the milk. 

There are at present 250 companies and single 
dealers receiving milk from the country, some of 
which sell over 6,000 quarts daily, and others not 
more than two or three hundred. A large number 
of the restaurants, hotels, and boarding-houses, are 
supplied by these associations, but a considerable 
proportion make their contracts witli farmers, and 
procure it direct from the country. In this way 
they obtain their milk for three and four cents a 
quart, both summer and winter, which is about 
twenty per cent. less than they could purchase it 
from the milk dealers in the city. 

The amount paid for pure country milk in New 
York in 1861, was a little over $1,800,000, of which 
about one fourth was paid for the water with which 
the article was diluted. The number of quarts 
(including, of course, the water, of which the milk 
dealers, as we have intimated, always give a most 
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liberal supply), conBumed daring the same period, 
was about 36,000,000. The aggregate amount 
paid for the ti'auspurtation of this (^[uantity, over 
the railroads, or by boats, was about $145,000. 

These details relate only to the sale of what is 
called pure country milk, which forms about one 
third the quantity consumed, the other two thirds 
being the produce of the swill and grain stables in 
i^ew York and the adjoining cities, to whicii allu- 
sion has been made. The number of swill-fed 
cows is about 13,000, but their value is, aa a 
general thing, considerably less than those from the 
country. In the market diey will sell for more than 
one fourth less, but when fattened for sale, after 
they have become dry, and are so fortunate as to 
escape the diseases incident to their peculiar treat- 
ment, it is said that they will bring nearly as high 
a price as some the best grass- fed cattle. 

The &ict of their being fed on grain and slops is, 
however, suthcient to depreciate tliem in the market 
Allowing, therefore, about fifteen dollars as the 
value of each animal, we have a total of $195,000, 
or i^5,000 less than the worth of the total number 
erf country cattle. Yet with this slight decrease in 
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the amount of capital invested, there is an im- 
mensely disproportiouate augmentation in the pro- 
fits realized, the profit on the swill milk being about 
two thirds greater than that realized on the sale of 
tiie pure country article. 

It should be remembered, however, in this calcu- 
lation, that it is adulterated in a proportion of more 
than one fourth, and also tliat the expenses of swill 
milkmen are mnch less than that of farmers. It is 
true, a large number of tlieir cattle die, but they 
have not to pay for the transportation of their milk, 
and the saving in this respect alone would more 
than make tip for the labor, time, and money ex- 
pended in sending it over the railroads, to say noth- 
ing of the wear and tear of cans, etc. The number 
of quarts daily produced by these establishments, 
assisted by the small milk dealers, in whose hands 
it undergoes a remarkable increase, may be fairly 
estimated at 180,000 or 65,700,000 quarts yearly. 
Calculating this amount at four and a half 
cents per quart, we have a grand total of nearly 
$8,000,000, 

There are of course, a great many persons em- 
ployed in the distribution of this milk, in New 

5 
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York, Williameiburgh, Jersey City, besides those 

whose bu&iuees it is to attend to the feeding of the 
cattle* Tbey number altogether about 1,200, each 
havmg a separate route to serve. The weekly 
salary of each of these men amouuts to about six 
dollars. The number of horses employed does not 
exceed 800 at the utmost, the total value of which 
might be set down at $80,000, which, by the 
addition of wagons, cans, etc., is increased to about 
$180,000. The following table presents as accu- 
rate a statement as it is possible to give, of the 
total amount of property invested in the business : 

Total value of horsos employed ia the distribu- 
tion of both kinds of milk $125,000 

Value of carts, cans, and other utensils 184,000 

Yslne of cows in country and citj 445,000 

Total $754,000 

Here we have a total of $754,000, the full amount 
of capital invested in what may be called the 
movable property or stock, independent of the still 
larger amount in the form of land, houses, etc., or 
immovable property. The total yearly receipts 
derived from the sale of milk may be summed up 
in the following manner : 
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Anunmt reo^Tod fyr pore ooimtry nulk $lt86O»00O 

Amomit receiyed for jnire BwDl milk 2,fi60»000 

Amount reoeiyed for water, chalk, magnesia, molasses, 
ete 1,260,000 

Total 15,160^ 



little do the people of New York, and of the 

cities in its vicinity, imagine the vast amount they 
pay yearly for this one article of food, and but for 
the statement before us, which may be regarded as 
reliable, it would be almost incredible. The im- 
mense sum of more than $3,000,000 yearly ex- 
pended in the purchase of an article of the most 
deleterious character I Should the great mortality 
among children be any longer a subject of wonder i 
It would be wrong, however, to suppose that all 
this milk is consumed in its original form ; perhaps 
not more than a proportion of one third of a quart, 
daily, to each individual in the aggregate popula- 
tion of !New York, and the adjoining cities, is so 
used, aud of this the largeot uuiouut is coiismiied 
by infants. Of the 300,000 quarts^ of all kinds sold 

in this way, the greatest proportion is used in 

» _ « 

• This 18 the largest quantity sold in any one day during the 
summer months, when the supply is more abundant than at anj 
othar season. 
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hotelsi reBtaurants, and in the manufacture of ail 
kinds bf confectionery. In the Bummer season 
particularly, there is a great demand for it in the 
form of ice cream, and it is said that one of the 
larguat saloons in the city used over 500 quarts in 
one day, in the manufacture of this article alone. 
It is thus made a source of perhaps still greater 
profits to others, than it is to the original dealers. 



NeoeHlty Ibr an Ordinaiiee tovepdato the Bale of Milk, and to prevent Its Adnl* 

In the last chapter we endeavored to show the 
great importance of the milk trade in this city, by 
presenting statistics in relation to the capital in- 
vested in it, tlie amount yearly expended in the 
consumption of milk, and the number of persons 
engaged in the business. The attention of the pub- 
lic has been frequently called to the existence of 
the swill stables in and about Kew York, the sale 
of the milk produced in these establishmeutti, and 
the injurious consequences resulting from its use ; 
but little or nothing has, so far, been effected to- 
ward the removal of these grievances. 

Other matters, of much less importance to the 
public interest, have enlisted the particular consid- 
eration oi our law makers, while this one, aJi^ecting 
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80 strongly as it does the health of the city, has 
been strangely neglected. An ordinance was passed 
some years ago, prohibiting tiie sale of diseased 
meat, under a penalty of twenty-five dollars, and 
Congress has made a law punishing also by fine the 
sale of adulterated drugs. The use of adulterated 
drugs is not attended with the same serious conse- 
quences as the use of impure milk, for the ingre- 
dients employed in their adulteration ax*e geueraliy 
of a harmless nature, merely diminishing the 
strength without injuriously affecting the quality* 
But it is quite diii'erent with the production and 
adulteration of swill milk and what comes from the 
country. 

What, then, siiouid be done to put a stop to the 
grievances complained of? It is said, that notwith- 
standing the stringent measures adopted by Con- 
gress to prevent the sale of adulterated drugs, the 
forbidden traffic is still carried on as extensively as 
ever, and that a large amoimt of diseased meat may 
be found exposed for sale in the stalls of some 
butchers, in defiance of tlie ordinance which pun- 
ishes the practice with a penalty. In Paris, where 
formerly a great quantity of inipm*e milk was con- 
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bumed, much greater than iu isew York, a dauane^ 
or cuBtom-house, for the collection of dutieB on milk, 
has been established. All the milk that passes 
through this custom-house is examined before the 
owners are allowed to distribute it. This system is 
very successful in Faris, but in New York it might 
be considered of very doubtful utility, in conse- 
quence of the unfavorable feeling with which 
custom-houses are generally regarded by the peo- 
ple ; besides vviiicli, it might be converted into a 
subject for the pecuniary speculations and advant- 
age of pohticians, and thus be diverted from the 
beneficial pui'pobeb for which it should be estab- 
lished. We merely mention the existence of such 
an institution in Paris, not as an example for our 
imitation J but to sLuw the importance which the 
municipal govemment of that city attaches to the 
milk trade. 

Next to the establishment of country milk asso- 
ciations, which was reconunended in a former chap- 
ter, an ordinance for the licensing oi milk wagons 
Would be the most effective means that could be 
adopted to prevent the sale of unhealthy milk. To 
render it thoroughly effectual, it would be necessary 
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to include in its rec^uireinents a provibion imposing 
a penalty of twenty dollars upon every driver who 
miglit be detected iu selliug the prohibited article* 
As in the granting of the licenses to the di-ivers of 
other vehicles, a certificate of recommendation of 
good character i& required, it would be well to 
make some such rule for them. 

In tMs way many of the abuses which at present 
exist among the drivers of milk wagons might be 
remedied. If an ordinance of this kind were once 
passed, it would afford a means of protection to the 
consumers of milk, who, in cases of fraud in the 
quality of the article with which they were supplied, 
could prefer a comjllaint before flie city marshal or 
other ofiicer, invested mth the power of punishing 
such oli'ences. At present the people have no 
means of redress except in the general police laws, 
which can Mdth difficulty be brought to bear upon 
oflenses of this character. The milk wagons have 
no numbers upon them, their drivers appear to be 
independent of all law, make use of many of the 
privileges possessed by other cartmen, and help in 
wearing out the pavements without paying a single 
cent to the city treasury. Why they should be 
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exempted from the same regulations which govern 
other drivers would be difficult tu determine. 

An ordinance similar to that we have briefly 
sketched) with one or two additional provisions, 
that experience or further consideration on the sub- 
ject might suggest to secure its successful operation, 
together with the establishment of mill£ associations 
throughout New York and the adjoining cities, 
would do more toward the suppression of the sale of 
unhealthy milk, and of the swill nuisances, than all 
that has ever been written upon the subject. Some- 
thing practical must be done before we can be sup- 
plied with good, healthy milk. For those who are 
concerned in this matter, and who might desire to 
engage in an enterprise like that we have suggested, 
the following account of the Orange Oounty Milk 
Association may possess some interest : 

The association was established in March, 1844, 
at a time when the strongest opposition was mani- 
fested by the swill milk dairies against the intro- 
duction and sale of pure country milk. The stock 
was divided into twenty shares, of $250 each, 
making a capital of $5000* The inexperience of 
the association in the business was attended with 

6* 
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serious pecuniary loas for the first year or two. 
The Erie Bailroad had been opened but a short 
time^ before, and the facilities for the transportation 
of the milk were so deficient, as to cause much 
irregularity in its delivery to the association. 
Added to this difficulty was another, equally dia- 
couraging to the company, and detrimental to the 
SQCcessiiil prosecution of their business— the farm- 
ers knew nothing about cooling the milk, a pro- 
cess so very necessary to prevent it from becoming 
sour* 

When these obstacles in the way of their success 
were removed, the business became profitable, and 
Ihe proprietors were enabled to contend against the 
hostilily of the swill milkmen with better fortune. 
The proprietorship of the concern changed two or 
three times, until it finally came into the possession 
of the present owners, of whom there are ten alto- 
gether. Under their management the business 
has largely increased, and the stock is now valued 
at ten thousand dollars. They are under the gov- 
ernment of certain rules, and their afiaii'S are con- 
ducted, to use a stereotyped phrase of the day, with 
punctnaUly and dispatch*" All qaestions are 
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decided by a majority vote, with the exception of 
alterations in the rules, which require eight votes 
to render tliem constitutional. 

Such business matters as are not provided for 
otherwise are left to the management and decision 
of a committee of tiu ee, who are also required to 
report the delinquencies of any member who may 
be foiind negligent in the performance of his duty. 
This committee is elected lor one year, and is itself 
responsible to the association for all its acts. The 
committee elect a chairman, whom they intrust with 
the executive power, and who presides over all the 
meetings of the company. Not more than four or 
five members live in the city, the remainder attend- 
ing to the business in the country. One of these is 
elected as country agent, whose duty it is to make 
all contracts and arrangements for the necessary 
supply of milk, and its ti-ansportation to the city. 

The country members are generally fistrmers, 
and supply a large proportion of the milk sold 
by the association, making up the deficiency 
by purchasing from other farmers living in their 
neighborhood. The city agent attends to the 
sale of the milk in New York, Brooklyn, and 
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Jersey City j gives instructions to the drivers as to 
tlie manner and time of its distribution ; collects 
and pays all bills, rendering an account of his 
transactions at the end of every month, when the 
books of the establishment undergo a regular inves- 
tigation, and the dividends are made. One half 
the profits are distributed ^?'6> 7'ata among the stock- 
holders, and the other half deposited in a savings 
bank or invested in public stocks for a sinking 
fundj from which the stock account of the associa- 
tion may be replenished by a vote of the majority. 

AU contracts for over one hundred and &fty 
dollars require a majority of votes to render them 
valid, and then they must be certified by the presi- 
dent. 

The Orange County Milk Association transacts 
tiie most extensive business of any establishment of 
the kind in the city, distributing at present 7,000 
quarts of milk daily. Of this quantity, 6,000 
quarts ari^ obtained from Orange county, and 1,000 
quarts &om Dutchess county. To distribute this, 
twelve wagons are kept constantly employed, each 
of which serves betweefi five and six hundred quarts 
daily, A collector is regularly in attendance in 
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the office of the association, on the comer of Wash* 
ington aud Jay streets, to wait upon families at 
their places of residence, to famish tickets, which 
are received by the drivers in payment for the 

quantity of milk served, and to rectify all causes of 
complaint 

The quantity distributed among private &milies 
every day amounts to 2,500 quarts, and the remain- 
ing 4,500 are purchased by hotels, restaurants, and 
grocers. Among the customers of the association 
are the New York Hospital, and a large number of 
physicians. The establishment of associations of 
this description in JSfew York would be mal*ked by 
a decrease in the infant mortality, and should be 
enconraged as the most effectual means of removing 
the abuses to which we have referred. 
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Milk," says a writer on the subject in Zes An^ 
fudes cP Mygiemie PvbUqw de jParis^ ^' is an object 
of great importance to man. It is the first food 
nature provides for him, and dnring his life he 
makes i&equent use of it, sometimes i&om choice, 
and sometimes from necessity, when his digestive 
organs are impaired by sickness. It is not, there- 
fore, wonderful,'' adds the writer, that in every 
age this liquid should have attracted considerable 
attention*" In its natural state, it is regarded by 
physicians as one of the most nutritious articles of 
human food, and is therefore desiraHe for persons 
of a weak and sickly constitution. But when ren- 
dered impure by adulteration, or produced by arti- 
ficial means, its effects on the health of sick persons. 
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and particularly on the health of children, is most 
deleterious, not untrequentlj causing death. In 
Kow York, where a large proportion of the children 
are dependent upon cow's milk mainly for subsistr 
ence, unusual mortality prevails among them. In 
the weekly report of the City Inspector, the deaths 
among children between one and ten years of age 
is often two thirds of the whole, and always more 
than one half. Yarious names are given to the 
diseases which have caused their death, such as 
marasmus, consumption, diarrhea, dysentery, etc., 
but a considerable proportion of these diseases is 
produced by the use of adulterated and swill milk. 
Physicians who have any practical experience can 
tell from the appearance of a sick or unhealtihy 
child if its ill health has been caused by it, and if 
it has, will immediately order a change in its iood. 
In the nursery hospital on Randall's Island, 
where there are between two and three hundred 
children, kept at the expense of the city, the great- 
est circumspection is exhibited in their treatment 
and diet. The quantity of milk consumed monthly 
exceeds five thousaud (Quarts, all of which is pure 
country milk, furnished as it comes from the cow. 
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The good efi'ects resulting from its use are visible 
in die health of the childi*en, and the entire absence 
of any of thoee diseases which are invariably pro- 
duced by impure milk. In proportion to the popu- 
lation of the institution, the yearly mortality is less 
than one half that among the children of the city* 
This fact is mainly attributable to the cause we 
have assigned. 

The slop milk is remarkable for the great length 
of time which it takes to coagulate, and for the 
small proportion of bntter and other nntritions in- 
gredients which it contains. The bntter which it 
affords is wliiter than that obtained from any other 
kind, and in forming associates itself with more 
cord and whey* Dr. Eeid, who was formerly Fro* - 
fessor of Chemistry in the New York Hospital, and 
who has analyzed varions kinds of milk, says, that 
it reqnires five honrs longer than Orange coimly 
milk to coagulate. 

This pecnliar property, which renders it so dele- 
terious, and ixequently so fatal to the health of 
childien, requiring, as it must, such unnatural ex- 
ertion of the digestive organs, canses dysentery, 
diarrhea, and sometimes convulsions. The foUow- 
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ing table presents an aualj Bis, made by Professor 
Beidy of aix descriptions of milk : 

Nal. 9. a 4 & 

Water 878.00 860.00 860.10 876.10 888.00 898.00 

Batter 80.00 86.00 16.00 14.00 18.00 10.00 

Caseiii 48.20 45.iK) 62.00 69.00 50.00 45.00 

Sugar of milk 43.90 63.00 14.00 42.00 41.00 40.00 

Phosphate of lime.... 2.81 3.35 4.20 4.00 3.20 2.80 

Phosphate of magiieaia .42 .76 1.84 1.56 1.41 1.20 

Phofiphateofiron 07 .09 .12 .11 .10 .07 

Chloride af potaa^um. 1.44 2.00 2.97 2.61 2.46 2.85 

Chloride ef sodium 24 .86 .44 .42 .48 .40 

Soda m oombination 

with the casein 42 .60 .43 .40 .40 .80 

Toob i^oob iiooo i^ ijm ijm 

No. 1 is an analysis of European milk ; No. 2 of 
Orange coimly milk ; and Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6, are 
analyses of four samples of distillery milk. From 
this table it appears that the Orange county milk is 
superior even to that produced in Europe, if the 
kind analyzed may be regarded as a &ir specimen ; 
but so diJ&ereut is the svrill milk from either, that 
the proportions of its component parts differ very 
materially. It does not contain one half the amount 
of butter, while the other ingredients of which it is 
composed, and which are not so very essential aa 
nuti'ients, are in greater quantity. 
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The aimataral disproportion in which the pads 
are mixed, may also be considered as one of the 

causes of its injurious ejects upon the human sys- 
tem. Dr. Charles A, Lee, in a letter published in 
an excellent work on milk, by £. M. Hartley, Esq., 
gives an account of a patient under his charge, who 
was afflicted with what might not improperly be 
termed milk sickness. The boy, he says, was six 
years of age, and had been literally brought up 
on atill-slop milk. His parents kept a few cows in 
the upper part of the city, which they fed upon 
swill, and supported themselves by the sale of their 
milk. He was always pale and sickly, had a rickety, 
bloated appearance, and his sunken eyes and hag* 
gard expression of countenance reminded one con- 
tinually of a little, premature old man. Abont a 
year betbre his death he began to fail away in flesh ; 
grew weak and irritable ; had little appetite, and so 
languished till he died. A post-mortem ezaminar 
tion resulted in some remarkable discoveries ; there 
was an almost entire absence of blood from the 
system ; the muscles were pale, flabby, and greatly 
reduced in size; the blood-vessels about the 
heart, which are generally loaded witii bloody 
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were collapsed aud empty, and the heart itselJt' was 

soft. 

The principal marks of diaease he found, were in 
the mesenteric glands, which are situated near the 
chyliferous vets&els, tlnough which all the uutriment 
that is absorbed has to pass, in its passage to the 
thoracic duct. These glands were most extensively 
diseased, more than ten times their usual size, and 
many of them in a high state of inflammation. 
This fact accounted for the gradual emaciation of 
the child, his want of strength, and ultimate 
death. 

This is only one case out of hundreds which 
niight be related, in proof of the fatal eflects 
which generally result from the use of swill 
milk. 

When it is adulterated it becomes, of course, 
still less innutritions — ^the process of digestion is 
rendered more difficult, and the death of the child 
hastened. It also affects the teeth of children, 
causing them to decay prematurely, and making > 
ihem so soft that in some cases they can be cut with 
a dentist's instrument ; while the teeth of childi-en 
who have been properly nourished, and whose con- 
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iititutious are sound, pobsebs almost a diamond-like 
hardness. 

Good milk contains^ as is well known, all the 

elements necebaarj' not only for the nutiition, but 
the growth of the body. Oat of the casein of milk 
are formed the albumen and librin of the blood, 
and the proteiuaceous and gelatinous tissues. The 
butter serves for the formation of fat, and contrib* 
utes, with the sugar, to support the animal heat 
by yielding carbon and hydrogen to be consumed 
in the Inngs. The earthy salts are necessary for the 
development of the osseous or bony system; the 
iron is required for the blood corpuscles, and the 
hair ; while the alkaline chloride furnishes the 
hydrochloric acid of the gastric juice. Ewe's milk 
contains the laigest amount of nutritive matter 
(casein and butter); but on this account is less 
easy of digestion, and therefore unfitted for dys- 
peptics. Gk>at^s milk is considered next to this, but 
is ako unfit for persons afflicted with dyspepsia ; it 
is, however, said to be useful in checking obstinate 
diarrhea. Ass's milk is the least nutritious, but 
the most easy of disrestion, and with the exception 
of human milk, it is the richest in sugar of milk« 
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In the conTalescence from acute maladies, in con- 
sumptive cabCb uiid clironie diseases of the digestive 
organs^ it is a most yalnable aliment. 

(jrood milk, when examined by the microscope, is 
fonnd to contain uiily spherical, transparent glo- 
bules, Bolnble in alkalies and ether. It also yields, 
says Dr. Pereira, in his Treatise on food and Diet, 
a tiocculent precipitate with acetic acid. It is not a 
difficult matter for those who have been accustomed 
to the use of good milk to detect the adulterated or 
swill milk by its peculiar taste and smell, but with 
those who have never used any other it is quite dif- 
ferent. We heard of a man once who having been 
served with pure country milk for the first time, and 
not being able to account for its rich yellow color, 
and the unusual quantity of cream, ordered it to be 
thrown out as unfit for use, and it required consider- 
able trouble to persuade him of his error. To prove 
that swill milk is generally regarded by the medical 
faculty as most injurious to the health of children, 
it is only necessary to refer our readers to the fol- 
lowing statement, which was, at the solicitation of 
Mr. Hartley, signed by fifty-eight medical gentle- 
men of this city : ^^The undersigned, physicians of 
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the city New York, being requested to express 
our opinion in relation to tihe milk of cows fed chief- 
ly on distiUeiy alop, have no hesitation in stating, 
that we believe such milk to be extremely detri- 
mental to the health, especially of young children, 
as it not only contains too little nutriment for the 
purposes of food, but appears to possess unhealthy 
and injurious properties, owing in part, probably, 
to the confinement of the cows, and the bad air 
which they couseq^uently have to breathe, as well as 
the unnatural and pernicious nature of the slop on 
which they are fed." 

For many of the scientific facts which we have 
given in this chapter we are indebted to Mr. Hart- 
ley's Essay on Milk, A Treatise on Food and Diet, 
by Charles A. Lee, Armales d^Hygimne PvHUque 
de Pwris^ and other works. 
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